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BIG COMBINATION SET of 234 logs, $4 
2 roofs, and chimney ................. 


TRIPLE SET of 166 logs, 2 roofs and $3 
NN is Ksikxsc beth ae 45 oak Gah e seen 


DOUBLE SET 110 $2 SINGLE SET of $1 
logs, roof, chimney, 53 logs & roof 


No Delivery Charges — A Design Book in each Set 
See your Dealer or mail coupon to avoid delay 


' LINCOLN LOGS 
! Room 25, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, III. 





A new enlarged Design Book containing many novel and 
original ideas in log construction suggests endless building pos- 
sibilities with LINCOLN LOGS — “America’s National Toy.” 


Most Toy Stores Have Ample 
Stocks of LINCOLN LOGS 


Look for the new bright colored boxes 
— ask for the New Design Book which 
shows Blockhouses, Churches, Grain 
Elevators, Bridges, Railroad Stations, 
Coal Tipples and many other forms of 
log construction which arouse and 
maintain a keen interest in LINCOLN 
Los after other toys are discarded. 














! Please mail at once, postage prepaid: 
; [_ ]Big Combination Sets, 234 logs, etc. $4 For Girls as Well as Boys 
' Triple Sets of [~] Double [~] Single = Girls build houses, chairs, tables and 
; a) a ™ v LI seer3s [] yrs beds for their dolls. Boys get the thrill 
, refunded if I am not delighted. Send to of the old frontier days — they visual- 
DORI. sia bas conan uateuh cae datalednes ize the hardihood of the old pioneers 
: SE FS aso ccc eu kvekeeeseees cas cee with “The Building Material of our 
Se ee re Forefathers.” 
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HoT ON THE TRA/L 








Yet some people act as if 
health were painful. They dodge 
everything that keeps them 
healthy. They act as if they 
wanted to be sick. 


As a matter of fact, it’s not 
hard to stay well. And that 
zippy sense of pep that comes 
only when you're really healthy 
—that’s something worth while. 








* You find them everywhere—the handy candy cough drops 


It’s no fun to be sick! 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world”’ 


SMITH BROT 


‘THE CANDY COUGH DROP 


Little things, easy things, 
can safeguard health. Smith 
Brothers’ cough drops, for in- 
stance. They protect yourthroat 
against coughs and colds. They 
taste like candy. Isn’t it a good 
idea to slip a box in your pocket 
when going outdoors? 


Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 5 
or Menthol (orange box) IC 














Mr. Peaslee Brings 
Up Philip 


ALEB PEASLEE nudged Deacon Hyne 

and nodded his head in the direction of 

two girls who were going through the orchard 
with oars over their shoulders. 

“There they go,” Caleb commented, ‘‘and 
they’ll come back wet to their knees and like 
*nough stung up with nettles and poison ivy 
—and then my wife’ll have to doctor ’em and 
soothe ’em. If they didn’t pay better’n any 
other crop I c’n raise on the farm,” he went 
on almost dejectedly, “I ’dknow’s I’d ever 
bother with another summer boarder, ever!’’ 

The deacon listened with a wry grin. 

“That sounds funny—kind of,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘Raisin’ summer boarders, I mean.” 

“T guess it does—now you speak of it,” 
Caleb admitted. ‘And yit it ’mounts to that 
in some cases. Neither one of them girls 
knew ‘nough to fry p’taters when they come, 
but in two weeks my wife’s showed ’em how 
so they c’n make good bread and plain cake. 

“And there’s been other cases too,” 
Caleb went on. ‘‘You know that young man 
that comes here every year—Philip Cross? 
We think pretty near as much of him as if he 
was kin to us, and yit when he come here 
fust, a boy in short pants, he was the wust 
cub I’ve ever had dealin’s with. 

“It was mostly his mother’s fault. Her 
idea of the way to handle him was to say, 
‘Please don’t do that, Philip!’ And then 
when the brat went and done it she’d let her 
hands drop and look at me and ask what she 
should do with a boy like that! 

“But when he got to goin’ round the farm 
with me,” Caleb said, “the found things 
diff’rent; I’d tell him once not to do a thing, 
and then if he didn’t mind I saw to it he was 
sorry. He poked his fingers into the winnow- 
ing machine after I told him not to, and I 
speedec it up ’nough to give his knuckles a 
wipe that skinned every one on that hand! 
After that he kep’ his Hows away from it. 

“And it was the same about goin’ out on 
the plank over the brook; I was puttin’ 
across a new one, ’count of the old one bein’ 
rotted, and he was bound to go out onto the 
old one; and when he got out good I joggled 
the end 'nough to dump him into about 
three foot of water and mud. I let him stay, 
too,”’ Caleb said with enjoyment, “till he 
was mod’rately well. scared, and then I 
hauled him out and called his attention to it 
that somethin’ happened to him every time 
he failed to heed what I told him. 

“One time,’’ Caleb admitted, ‘I had to 
take things c’nsid’able into my own hands. 
It was one day over in the pasture when I 
told him not to chase the milk cows—and he 
went and done it. That time I cut an alder 
sprout about as b’g’s my thumb, and I give 
him what you c’d call a good trouncin’; and 
then I told him that any boy that chased a 
cow into a barbwire fence so it tore her side 
deserved a lickin’—and if it happened to be 
my cow he was sure to git it. 

“The wust thing was when I forbid him 
goin’ into that buildin’ I used to have way 
down beyond the orchard, to house my seed 
grain in. That year I had corn in there, 
tabled and labelled, and I wouldn’t have had 
it mixed for a good many dollars. Well, he 
was p’ssessed to git in there—and one day 
when I left the door unlocked I saw him sly 
inside. 

“Well, I didn’t waste a minute; this 
seemed a good time to teach him a lastin’ 
lesson; so | Injunned down there quick and 
shut the door and locked it. He didn’t make 
a sound,—’shamed to, prob’bly,—and I 
knew he’d stay there, for there ain’t a win- 
dow in it except in the gable and a good solid 
floor of two-inch hemlock planks. 

“It was jest after noon when I shet him in, 
and his mother didn’t start to worry till past 
supper time—no matter where he wandered, 
he commonly showed up every meal; and 
then she begun to git a good deal uneasy. 
But I soothed her and told her where he c’d 
like ’nough be, till it began to get dark. Then 
I slied out of the back door and down to the 
barn, and when I opened the door the boy 
come out tryin’ not to sob; and the fust 
thing he done was to beg me not to tell his 
mother—he promised he’d mind if I wouldn’t 
tell her he had to be punished that way. 

“And do you know, Hyne,” Caleb as- 
serted, ‘‘I didn’t want her to know, either. 
I figgered she’d prob’ly be so mad she’d 
leave. So I made the promise, and he went 
home and took his scoldin’ like a man. And 
every year since he’s come back here, and 
you won't find a better young man! 
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New Fun and Thrills! 


EMEMBER when you tried 

gymnastics on the bed — how 

you felt just like you were floating in 

the air? That’s the same glorious 

feeling any boy or girl can have when 

they bounce and bound on Kangaroo 
Springshoes. 


Doubles the sport of any game 
from tag to leap-frog. Easier to jump 
rope — makes it fun to run errands. 
Doctors recommend Kangaroo 
Springshoes as a real health-builder 


for Boys and Girls of 5 to 12 


Just strap them on like a skate. 
Easy and simple to use — the knack 
can be acquired in a few minutes. 
Absolutely SAFE. Can be used 
indoors or out. Sidewalks or paved 
surface not necessary — Kangaroo 
Springshoes go where roller skates 
cannot be used. 


Here They Are 





KANGRU-SPRINGSHUS have upper and 
lower plates of metal with high grade coil springs 
between. Straps of good quality leather. Strong 
and durable — will not get out of order. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


or mail coupon 


Price $2.75 per pair 
2 pairs Add 50c West 
for $5.00 of Rockies 


LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 
702 N. Halsted St. Chicago 

Enclosed is $...... eee prs. Kangru-Spring- 
shus with the understanding that money will 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Pe aik:s id etdkeaeereseuwaee Mia bce kewnns 
“So, in a manner of speakin’ I can say I ? 
raise summer boarders—sometimes.” Pe re Weight ........e0+% 
—FRANK K. RIcu Oe ONO Pr ee State 
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E was bornona Christmas morn- 
ing, and so his name was in- 
evitable. Mamie, his mother, 
bestowed it upon him almost 
inadvertently. ‘‘Dar now, ain’ he a fat 
little Chris’mus gif’! she exclaimed, 
when for the first time she cuddled him 
in her capacious arms; and “Chris’mus 
Gif’’”’ he remained, thenceforward. 


CHRISMUS GIF’ 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by CLARENCE Rowe 
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which a clever minstrel produces with 
his ‘‘bones,” but Chris’mus Gif’ pro- 
duced it with his teeth alone. The boys 
were fairly awed; but in half an hour 
—in the course of which Chris’mus Gif’ 
all but wore out his teeth, displaying 
his new accomplishment—the charm 
wore off; and an hour later the white 





Chris’mus grew up as the fattest, 
sassiest, funniest little darky in town. 
His mother was Colonel Peter Dent’s 
cook, and he was as a baby a fixture in 
Colonel Dent’s big kitchen. At first, 
Mamie would wrap him in her shawl, 
or in an old blanket, or a bit of braided 
rug, or whatever was at hand, and stuff 
him away in a warm corner for safe 
keeping. From his refuge, Chris’mus 
Gif’s big, China-white eyes peered out, 
watching everything that passed. 

But as he developed strength and 
ambition, the baby refused to be thus 
confined; and in the period after he 
began to kick off his swaddlings he was 
always under foot, scuttling about the 
kitchen floor like some huge, black crab. 
He had a remarkable facility for get- 
ting into—and out of—difficulties; but, 
though things were always falling on or 
over him,—stove lids, billets of wood, 
kettles, dishes, viands, and Mamie her- 
self,—he shed them all as a duck sheds 
water. 

He was a relentless scavenger, and 
the kitchen floor was his kingdom. All 
was grist that came to his mill; and to 
see Chris’mus Gif’ salvage a chicken 
bone or a melon rind and make it yield 
up its further treasures was a liberal 
education. His method of eating was 
simple and primitive. It was to smear 
whatever was to eaten over the 
whole expanse of his round, black coun- 
tenance, and then let it soak in at 
leisure. 

He waxed fat as a pudding, and till he 
was past two years old he made no. 
serious effort to walk at all. He could 
cover more ground more quickly and 
less conspicuously on his hands and 
knees; and his increasing girth made 
pedestrianism irksome. So he relied 
upon a sort of gallop, by which he 
navigated the kitchen floor with sur- 
prising ease and accuracy. 

In his third year, however, he grew 
taller, and his girth decreased in pro- 
portion. It was as though some one had 
taken his feet in ‘one hand and his head 
in the other and given’ a long, strong 
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pull. At his third Christmas, was a 
lank young sinner with a hungry grin, 
and a perpetual appetite, and Mamie 


decided he was too big to stay in the 
kitchen. 

Chris’mus Gif’ did not supinely ac- 
cept this banishment. He managed to 
sneak in, now and then, when the smell 
of cooking drew him irresistibly; but 
when Mamie discovered him she drove 
him forth at top speed. Her favorite 
weapon was a stick of stove wood, but 








boys had again assumed their usual 
ascendancy. 

Christmas, Chris’mus Gif’s birthday, 
was always a big day for the three 
boys. a was there any snow, and 
as a rule the day was merely mildly 
cold, with a frozen crust upon the 
ground, through which one broke into 
the mud beneath. Chris’mus Gif’ was 
always up before dawn, to creep to 
Colonel Dent’s house and hide beside 
the front steps until the boys appeared. 

Then the little darky would ump up 
and scream, “‘Chris’mus Gif’! Chris’mus 
Gif!” over and over, and the boys would 
exclaim with chagrin. For it was the 
rule on Christmas Day that, if you met 
a person, and shouted “‘Christmas Gift” 
before that person did, then he must 
give you a Christmas present. Wise folk 
filled their pockets with trinkets against 
such emergencies. Chris’mus, of course, 
never had any presents to give,—he 
always planned to save money and buy 
some, but he never had any money to 
save,—and so the boys were careful to 
let him anticipate them in shouting 
those magic, gift-evoking words. Then 
they would deliver up their tribute,” 
with ostentatious mortification, and the 
three would set off to trap others. 

It was ridiculously easy to do so; for 
grown people were surprisingly stupid. 
And so, along toward noon, the three 
boys would drift back to the Colonel's 
house, their pockets bulging with 
oranges and candy and toy pistols and 
marbles and tops—booty they had 
gathered during the morning’s cam- 
paign. Somehow, it usually happened 
that they returned to the house at 
about dinner time; and Stonewall and 
Bob would go inside, while Chris’mus 
Gif’ went to the kitchen door to haunt 
that delectable spot until the carcasses 
of the fat birds and the seme 
greasy remnants of the suckling pig 
with the apple in its mouth came back 
from the white folks’ table. 

Then the long afternoon, when the 
Dent boys were indoors, too full of 
dinner to come out and play; and when: 
Chris’mus managed to. find. a warm: 
corner of the big kitchen and curl up 
and go to sleep there. As soon as he 
was fast asleep, he was sure to begin to 
snore; and then Mamie always came 
over and nudged him with her foot or 
cuffed him and told him to hush up his 
noise. He was too full of victuals to 
dodge these cuffs, and preferred to 
submit to them in comfortable apathy. 

As dusk began to fall, he would bestir 
himself and wriggle out and stretch and 
yawn, and make sure that his dinner 





she was entirely without rancor in these 
proceedings, and he accepted them in a 
similar spirit. Nevertheless, theeffect was 
to keep him more and more out of doors, 
and thus as he grew older he came into 
more frequent contact with the Dent boys. 

Stonewall Dent was two or three years 
older than Chris’mus Gif’, while Bob Dent 
was about the same age as the little darky. 
Even if they had been younger than he, 
however, their dominance would have been 
as unquestioned. From the first day of their 
association, he was their slave and enjoyed it 
as much as they. The three boys became, so 
far as the outdoor world was concerned, in- 
separable. Chris’mus Gif’ loved his masters, 
and served them, and they were no less 
devoted to him. 

Thus, when he was six years old, he was 
taken ill with diphtheria and for a space was 
a very sick little boy. The Dent boys dis- 
covered his absence from the kitchen and 
the yard and made inquiries of the woman 
who had for.the:time replaced Mamie; and 
then Stonewall rushed to his mother with 
tears in his eyes. 

. “Mother, mother!” he cried. “(Chris’mus 
is sick! He’s sick, mother!” 

Mrs. Dent tried to quiet him. “Yes, 


Stonewall,” she said. ‘‘He can’t come to play 
with you for a while.” 

“Is he going to die, mother?’’ Stonewall 
tearfully demanded. “Is he going to die?” 

His mother smiled. ‘We'll hope not, 
Stonewall,” she declared. ‘‘But he’s a pretty 
sick little boy.” 

“Then I'll have to go take care of him, 
mother,” her son soberly announced. ‘Will 
= > up some good things in a basket for 

im 

Mrs. Dent explained the danger that 
Stonewall would run, on such an errand, and 
her son drew himself up with a proud gesture 
that somehow brought tears to her eyes, and 
reminded her, in a voice so like the Colonel’s 
that she hugged him, that Chris’mus Gif’ 
was his darky, and that it was therefore his 


privilege and duty to go and comfort Chris’-* 


mus Gif’, no matter what the peril. 


SHE could not argue her son out of the idea, 
so she had recourse to arbitrary com- 
mands, and called upon Colonel Dent to 


Even while Chris’ mus Gif’ tugged at it, the things within woke from their sleep with a clamor 
like wild beasts, and fire bit and clawed at his arm and at his breast fighting to escape 


enforce them; but that afternoon Stonewall 
and Bob slipped away and were later dis- 
covered delivering at Mamie’s cabin a store 
of goodies which would have killed any less 
hardy patient. They were punished, but 
when they repeated the offense next day 
Colonel Dent arranged for the removal of 
Chris’mus Gif’ to more suitable quarters for 
the period of his illness; and the white boys 
mourned till they were near growing sick 
themselves, until his return. 

He came back with a glamour about him, 
and with an added asset as an entertainer. 
He could rattle his chin. 5 

“Learnt it in de horspital,” he proudly 
explained. ‘Learnt it to mahself, while I 
’uz gittin’ th’ough de diptherety.” 

And he proceeded to demonstrate. He 
allowed his lower. jaw to sag alarmingly, 
hooked his left thumb -under- rt; hooked his 
— thumb through the little finger of his 
left hand, and then with swift gyrations of 
the right hand rattled his slack jaw till his 
teeth clattered. The effect was exactly that 








was adjusted in the most comfortable 
fashion, and then go and hang around 
the front of the house, waiting for the 
big event of the day. 

Christmas always meant fireworks, in 
this little Mississippi town. Colonel Dent 
was accustomed to send for a boxful of sky- 
rockets and pinwheels and Roman. candles 
and firecrackers and set pieces; and when 
Christmas day turned into Christmas night 
the exhibition began. For Chris’mus Gif’ and 
the other darkies, this was a time of delicious 
terror. They came and hid among the 
shrubbery to watch, and the wonder of the 
spectacle slowly drew them forth from their 
hiding-place, nearer and nearer, till Colonel 
Dent, or whoever was master of ceremonies, 
would snatch a handful of squibs—“nigger 


chasers”—and touch them off. The fiery 
little snakes darted, hissing, this way and 
that; and the darkies scattered with shrieks 


of glee, and climbed on the fence, and fell off, 
and ran away, and fell down, and got up and 
ran-on again;:and in ten seconds every one 
of them would be at a safe distance; and-in 
sixty seconds more, they would again be 
crowding back toward the center of attrac- 
tion. 

Chris’mus Gif’ was like the other darkies 
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in this; and Stonewall scolded him for it. 
“What are you afraid of, anyhow, Chris’- 
mus?” he demanded. “I ain't afraid of fire- 
works. I don’t see why you are.” 

Chris'’mus grinned sheepishly, and twisted 
the toe of one ragged shoe into the ground. 
“Da's all right, suh,’’ he protested. “Da’s all 
right, suh. Go ahead an’ cuss me all yuh 
wanter. I kin stand dat. But don’ set none 
o’ dem little niggeh-chasehs atter me. 
One on 'em run up a man's laig oncet, an’ 
like to burnt him.’ 

“You're scared as a girl,” Stonewall 
accused. 

.  “Yassuh,”’ Chris’mus Gif’ frankly admit- 
ted. “‘Yassuh, dat shorely is right. I am dat. 
I don’ want no firewu'ks coming neah me.” 

And Stonewall’s jeers moved him not at 

all. 


HRIS’MUS GIF'’S last Christmas started 

off like any other. He hid behind the 
gatepost and caught the Dent boys off guard 
with his “Chris’mus Gif'! Chris’mus Gif'!”’ 
Stonewall gave him a knife with a blade that 
would open and shut, and Bob gave him a 
whistle. Then they hastened away on their 
foray, and for hours took tribute of every 
one they met. Home again, as usual, just in 
time for dinner. 

After that ample feast, Chris’mus Gif’ 
went off to sleep, under the kitchen table. 
He slept like a healthy young puppy, and 
the hand on which his head was pillowed 
still clutched the drumstick of a turkey, not 
yet picked clean. Now and then he snored 
gently, and Mamie bent and poked at him 
with whatever came to hand, until he awoke 
sufficiently to become silent; and then he 
sank deeper and deeper into slumber again, 
till his snores once more arose. Thus his 
sleep was like a flight of one of those birds 
which swoop down a long slant of air, only 
to catch themselves quickly upward again 
at regular and constant intervals. Chris’mus, 
left alone, swooped down a long slant of 
sleep, but Mamie snatched him up toward 
wakefulness, whenever he approached the 
snoring point. 

He became at length so accustomed to 
these interruptions that he slept right 
through them; and he was accordingly 
bewildered when at length Mamie persisted, 
even after he had checked his snores, in her 
efforts to awaken him. She shook him till his 
head. bumped the table, and he protested 
sleepily: 

“T hain’t snorin’, maw.” 

“Git out f’om unde’ theah,”’ she ordered, 
sternly. “‘Stonewall’s be’n out heah whistlin’ 
and a-yellin’ twell I’m woah out. Git out 
an’ see whut he wants.” 

Chris’mus Gif’ sleepily dragged himself 
forth from beneath the table, and across to 
the door where Stonewall and Bob, a certain 
air of guilt about them, were waiting; and 
they beckoned anxiously. He guessed that 
some illicit adventure was afoot and dropped 
from the gallery and followed them around 
the corner out of sight, grinning with antic- 
ipation. 

Stonewall grabbed his shoulders. ‘Get 
down on your knees,”’ he commanded, and 
Chris'mus obeyed, and Stonewall and Bob 
dropped to similar postures. Thus the three 
scuttled across from the kitchen to the 
structure that served as feed house and car- 
riage shed. Once in that shelter, Stonewall 
arose, and the others followed his example. 
Chris'mus’s eyes were sticking out like head- 
lights, and his teeth weré revealed by his 
grin like tombstones on a dark night. 

“You've got to help me lift something, 
Chris'mus,’’ Stonewall announced. ‘Bob 
can't do it.” 

. Chris’mus nodded and grinned. There was 
a fearsome mystery about this project 
which delighted and at the same time fright- 
ened him. 

Stonewall led the way into the carriage 
shed and lifted a blanket that covered some- 
thing in the back of a wagon there. Chris’- 
mus Gif’ recognized it with a gasp of alarm; 
for it was the box of fireworks. The box was 
long, narrow and shallow, much like the 
boxes in which croquet sets are packed. It 
had been brought from the express office in 
the wagon, and presently some one would 
come and carry it to the front of the house 
in preparation for the evening's display. 

Stonewall jumped up into the wagon and 
dropped the tail board, then shoved the box 
back till its end was free. ‘Take hold, there, 
Chris'mus,"’ he commanded. 

Chris’mus Gif’ put both hands behind 
him. ‘‘Huh-uh,” he said, emphatically. ‘I 
ain’ gwine monkey wid dem contractions. 
Nor-suh.” 

Stonewall, his hands on his hips and his 
lip curling scornfully, surveyed the little 


darky. “‘You going to do what I say?’’ he 
demanded severely. 

The culprit fidgeted uneasily under Stone- 
wall’s compelling eye, giggled with embar- 
rassment, and finally laid hands on the box 
with a hysterical zeal. They slid it off the 
wagon, and then under Stonewall’s orders 
carried it across the carriage shed and into 
the feed house. 

“‘Some one might see us, out there,’’ Stone- 
wall explained. 

Chris’mus Gif’s teeth were chattering 
with excitement. ‘‘W-what you gwine d- 
do?” he whispered. 

“Oh, just see what there is in it,’’ Stone- 
wall loftily explained. “‘Bob, go get the axe.”’ 


Bob scurried off to the woodshed and . 


met with success. The axe blade found a 
cranny under the cover, and he pried down, 
and by slow degrees the top of the box was 
wodeahed upward at one end for an inch, 
then two inches. There it stuck. 

They gave up efforts to widen the aperture, 
and the three boys with a simultaneous 
impulse dropped on their knees and put 
their heads together to peer into the box and 
discover what wonders it contained. 

“There’s a sky-rocket,’’ Bob squealed. 

“There’s six of them,” Stonewall cor- 
rected. 

Chris’mus Gif’ discovered his natural 
enemy. “Dar's a bunch o’ dem little niggeh- 
chasehs,”’ he giggled. 

Their three heads were so close together at 

















Chris’mus Gif’ was a relentless scavenger, and the kitchen floor was 
his kingdom 


returned with that implement balanced 
precariously over one small shoulder. 
Stonewall took it, and squatted on the floor 
beside the box and began to pry at the 
cover. 

It was late afternoon, the sun was drop- 
ping toward the horizon, and there was a 

int of approaching night in the sky. The 
feed house in which the fons had hidden had 
been a log cabin, and the log walls were a 
foot thick. Along one side were built two 
huge bins, one full of corn, and the other 
overflowing with cotton seed. The door to 
the carriage shed was at one end; and the 
other end was pierced only by two small 
chutes through which corn and seed were 
fed to the two bins from time to time. Just 
now, these chutes were pegged shut. 

The cotton-seed bin was within six feet of 
the spot where Stonewall was working at the 
box of fireworks; and the front of the bin was 
half open, so that the seed spilled out on the 
floor within a few inches of the box. Cotton 
seed is almost as inflammable as kerosene, 
each kernel a storehouse of oil, and each 
kernel covered with cotton that burns like 
tinder. 


STONEWALL, tongue between his teeth, 
tugged and pried at the lid of the big box; 
and Bob, breathing fast, watched him. 
Chris’mus was nervous. He was not allowed 
in the feed house, and he did not like the 
notion of being here. But Stonewall worked 
-. and Chris’mus dared not interfere with 
im. 

The cover of the box was stubborn, and 
after a time Stonewall leaned back on his 
heels in disgust, and looked from the box to 
Chris’mus Gif’. ‘Here, you work at it for a 
spell,” he commanded, lifting the axe to 
Chris’ntus, but the little darky backed away. 

“Nor-suh,” he protested. ‘Not dis niggeh! 
on, gwine tuh monkey wid whut’s in dat 

ay 

“You're scared,’’ Stonewall accused. 

“Yas-suh,’”’ Chris’mus grinned. ‘‘Yas-suh, 
I is dat! Cuss me if you wanter. But I ain’ 
ae tech dat box. Not dis little Chris’mus 

ia 

Stonewall frowned like Jove, but bent 
again over the box; and this time his efforts 


the open end of the box, and it was already 
so dark in the feed house—whose : only 
window was a loop-hole high on one side— 
that they could barely see. Stonewall sat u 
and shoved the others aside and thrust his 
arm in the box. 

“We can’t see anything this way,” he 
declared. “Wait till I pull some of this stuff 
out.” 

The two white boys were by this time 
completely hypnotized by the fascinating 
things half glimpsed in the long box. They 
had forgotten Colonel Dent and his certain 
retribution. They were quivering and trem- 
bling with eagerness to see and to handle all 
the wonders hidden there. Chris'mus was as 
excited as they, but he was also a badly 
scared little darky. He was afraid he would 
be blamed for this whole affair, and he was 
afraid those nigger-chasers would jump out 
of the box and chase him right up the side of 
the feed house. 

Stonewall thrust his hand into the box, 
and managed to drag forth a packet of fire- 
crackers, and a loose pinwheel or so; but 
most of the things were fastened in bundles 
too large to be moved. He bent to peer in 
again; and it was darker than ever; and it 
was then that he reached into his pocket and 
magnificently produced a match. 

Chris’mus Gif’ saw what it was, and 
danced up and down and begged. 

“Please, Stonewall,”’ he cried. ‘‘Don’ 
light dat match in heah. Cunnel say he skin 
anybuddy alive dat lights a match in de 
feed house.” 

“Oh, be quiet, Chris’mus,’’ said Stone- 
wall, scornfully. “I guess I can light a match 
if I want to.” 

He scratched the match on the box, and 
the little flame leaped up, and Chris’mus 
Gif’, wriggling in the shadows, licked his dry 
little lips and prayed soundlessly: ‘‘Oh, 
Lawdy, oh, Lawdy, oh, Lawdy. .. .” 

Stonewall held the match down close to 
the opening into the box, and he and Bob 
stooped to see inside; and the dancing little 
flame revealed the tight-packed bundles in 
their red and gold paper. Stonewall was so 
absorbed that without realizing it he thrust 
the match a little inside the box, so that they 
might see the better. 


’ 


— 


Then the flame flared up and nipped his 
fingers, and he cried “Ouch!” and dropped 
the match—inside the box! 

For a bare second, he and Bob and Chris’. 
mus were like little statues in the dusky 
room, frozen with fright. Then from inside 
the box came a sudden, unmistakable hiss, 
A fuse had caught from the dying match. 


THAT tiny hiss, like a serpent’s, scattered 
the boys. Little Bob darted across the 
feed house to the inner wall—where there 
was no egress. Stonewall crouched back in 
the corner opposite the bins. Chris’ mus 
climbed like a monkey to the top of the 
cotton-seed bin, and perched there precari- 
ously. The box containing the fireworks was 
between them and the door to the carriage. 
shed—the only way out. And the little fuse 
in the box hissed softly. 

It must have been a pinwheel; for after an 
instant that was like eternity something 
flared in the box in a stream of fire, and 
twisted and thumped there; and then a 
packet of firecrackers caught and began to go 
off like a machine gun. 

“Oh, Lawdy!” sobbed Chris’mus, from 
the top of the bin. Stonewall was backed 
against the wall, staring at the box with 
wide, frightened eyes, motionless, paralyzed, 
Bob crouched at the far side of the room, his 
head in his arms. ‘Oh, Lawdy!” sobbed 
Chris’mus. ‘Oh, my Lawdy!”’ 

A bursting firecracker popped out and fell 
into the loose cottonseed on the floor be- 
neath them; and Chris’mus could endure no 
more. He screamed with fright; but also 
he dropped from his perch and smothered the 
first little flame with his hands; and then 
like a small, black whirlwind he turned and 
grabbed the open end of the heavy box. 

He lifted it clear of the floor. As he did so, 
something inside leaped with a terrible 
snarl of fre and struck him in the chest, 
spitting flame back into the box. He cried 
out again with pain and terror, but without 
releasing his hold. Instead, he wriggled his 
left arm into the opening in the end of the 
box, partially blocking it; and he began to 
back toward the door which led to the car- 
riage shed, dragging the burden after him. 

Even while Chris’ mus — at it, the 
two white boys were too frightened to make 
a sound. They crouched, quivering in an 
agony of fear, and watched Chris’mus, 
fascinated. The things within woke from 
their sleep with a clamor like wild beasts, 
and fire bit and clawed at his arm and at his 
breast, fighting to escape. But Chris'mus, 
sobbing with pain and determination, stuck 
to his task. He fell backward down the one 
step into the carriage shed, and the box fell 
almost on top of him, as Stonewall, released 
from his paralysis of fright at last, slammed 
the door of the feed house against the 
flames. 

Then the remaining explosives caught and 
roared into a geyser of fire and flaming 
fragments. The box burst with a long, be 0 
ping crash; and Chris’mus Gif's little body 
trembled and was still, in the heart of the 
holocaust. 


AS dusk began to fall, Colonel Dent in the 
big house bethought himself of the fire- 
works, and called a negro who was loafing 
around Mamie’s kitchen, and started to get 
the box. They were halfway to the carriage 
shed when they heard the first screams of 
fright; and so quickly did the rest follow that 
first scream that as they reached the open 
front of the shed little Chris'mus tumbled 
out of the feed house, dragging after him the 
box that was bigger than himself. The explo- 
sion that followed forced the Colonel ‘to 
crouch behind a corner of the shed for shelter, 
for an instant. ; 

“Curse that boy,” he cried. “If he isn't 
killed already, I'll skin him alive.” 

Then as the first flaming blast died down 
he leaped into the shed and stamped out the 
dozen little fires that were starting. The door 
of the feed house was shut; there was no 
danger there. In thirty seconds, the last 
spark was citteautshad the fireworks had 
burned themselves out, and a few charred 
fragments here and there, and a bit of dam- 
age to the upholstery of the nearest vehicle 
represented the only material damage. 

But the Colonel stopped for no inventory. 
He picked up the limp form of Chris'mus, 
and turned to the staring darkies who had 
sprung from nowhere. 

“Get Doctor Hetherton, quick,” he 
snapped. Then, looking down at the boy in 
his arms, half furious, half pitying, “The 
little scamp,”’ he muttered. 

The door of the feed house swung slowly 
open, and Stonewall peered out, then slowly 
emerged, Bob weeping at his heels. The 
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Colonel stared in amazement, turned white 
with a dreadful thought of what might have 
been, and then, without a word to his sons, 
and with the body of the little negro boy 
held tenderly in his arms, strode away to- 
ward the house. 

An hour later, Doctor Hetherton came 
from the room where they had laid Chris’- 
mus Gif’, and he found the Colonel talking 
to Stonewall. Bob was upstairs. Now and 
then they caught the echo of his grief. Stone- 
wall was very white, and very erect, biting 


ITH the scant shade of a scraggly 
foothills cedar tenting him against 
the desert sun, Jim had stopped 
for a noonday rest, and was now 

sprawled out on the saddle blanket, with 
saddle, chaps and a rifle strewn over the 
ground close at hand. No horse was visible; 
the puncher might have dropped from the 
sky into that horizon-cut circle of sage, 
greasewood, and leprous-looking alkali. He 
lay watching an eagle write circles on blue 
sky, idly marking the course of the high- 
hung bird with his finger. 

“Guess I’m no good at murder,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘even if it is only a loco bronch; but 
orders is orders.” 

A filtered ray of sunlight fell on his curly 
yellow hair as he rose and languidly stretched 
his spare, lithe form. There was something 
about the boy that would have drawn one’s 
attention to him in any group of plainsmen— 
a quality which could be read in his youth- 
ful, sensitive face and, clear blue eyes. For 
a moment he looked over the wide expanse 
of plain, then gave a long, shrill whistle, 
ending the call with a uliar quavering 
note, plaintive and wild in its lilt. 

A few seconds later a coal-black stallion 

emerged from the depth of a coulee and trot- 
ting up to the man, playfully nuzzled and 
nipped at him. 
. “Work to do, Boomer, old boy,” Jim 
confided, patting the horse’s glossy side as 
he threw the blanket into place. ‘Mean 
work, too, if you ask me.” 

Jim saddled his mount leisurely, then 
rode off toward a range of mountains that 
lifted up in the distance. A few miles on he 


came upon his quarry, a horse grazing life- 


lessly along the buttress of a cliff. So shrunk- 
en were its muscles and flesh that it had al- 
most lost the outlines of its type and de- 
generated into a mere apparition of the sage 
waste. Dragging inordinately large hoofs 
through the Gapienl, with its head sagging 
dejectedly, it searched with rheumy eyes for 
something among the shrubs. Once it looked 
up at the intruders with a vacant, unseeing 
stare, then resumed its peculiar grazing, 
snapping like a mad dog at stalks of purple 
loco flowers that dotted the caked alkali. 

“Poor cuss,” Jim muttered as he reined 
up; “loco as a loony Indian.” 

Taking the rifle from its holster he took 
aim. A dull report echoed through the can- 
yons, and the “‘loco”’ pitched forward on his 
nose. To ey surprise Boomer started and 
as the ill-fated broncho made its dying 
struggle the man noticed a tremor. pass 
through the body of his mount. 

“Here, here, what’s the matter?” he asked 
as he stroked the animal’s neck. ‘Pretty 
rough to kill one of your kind right before 
your eyes—but it’s ‘loco law’ at the V Bar 
V, you know. He went wrong, and there’s 
nothing else to do.” 

Making sure that the loco was dead, Jim 
started toward home, but wondered as he 
rode at the peculiar conduct of Boomer when 
he shot the loco-crazed horse. Nor did the 
incident end there, for he had occasion to re- 
call it later under far different circum- 
stances. 

Two years before that time, Jim, riding a 
beautiful colt, had applied for work at the 
V-V, and had been accepted conditionally. 
But conditions had not bothered the pair; as 
time passed, other riders came and went, 
but Jim and Boomer stayed. They were in- 
separable and unbeatable; what they could 
not do was left undone, while their love for 
each other had become almost a tradition. 
Cassiday had never been seen in that coun- 
try astride another pony. 

Boomer had grown into a magnificent 
horse, a big, coal-black fellow, tall and slim, 
with arched neck and trim, delicate hoofs 
that seemed to shine even on the dustiest 
trail. A touch of broncho and Arabian blood 
gave him mettle and endurance without 
stunting, while a large percentage of Ken- 
tucky stock accounted for his wonderful 
speed, graceful bearing and gentle disposi- 
tion. Of all horses Boomer was king of Chaps 
Valley. He took the dust of no animal on 


hard at his lip. He had told his father the 
story, not sparing himself. 

The Colonel looked at Doctor Hetherton 
and was about to voice a question; but the 
gruff physician silenced him with an abrupt 
gesture of both hands. 

“Go in if you wish, suh,”’ he growled. 

Colonel Dent rose gravely, and Stonewall 
followed him as he crossed and entered the 
room. Old black Mamie was on her knees at 
one side of the big, white bed, and Mrs. Dent 
was at the other side, bending over the little 








form in the middle. Chris’mus Gif’s tired 
little countenance was just a dot of black 
on the vast, white expanse of the spotless 
counterpane. The little boy was whispering 
and giggling to himself, chuckling, pausing 
now and then to cry in a voice of terror: 

“Lawdy! Oh, my Lawdy!” 

He seemed to hear the Colonel’s footsteps; 
for he listened for a moment, then piped 
hoarsely: 

“Chris’mus Gif’, Cunnel!’’ 

Colonel Dent bent over the bed. “Christ- 


The “Loco Law’ of V-V 


By JOSEPH 






Spring found the loco a vicious, man- 
fearing beast, with a wild, hunted, 
feverish expression in his eyes 


four legs; he brought up with a jerk steers 
that taxed the utmost stength of other 
nies; he could hit a longer trail and rest 
ess. But — his kingship he paid hom- 
age to Jim. No brand of ownership was nec- 
essary, and his glossy sides did not know the 
eh of spurs; the weight of his master on 
is back and the sound of that boyish voice, 
softly urging and admonishing him, had al- 
= been enough of encouragement. 
nce Jim and Buckran settled an argu- 
ment regarding the horse. Cassiday had so 
trained his mount that he would come in 
answer to a long shrill whistle. Buckran 
said he could hold Boomer with a halter 
while Jim called; but at the first whistle the 
horse broke loose, hurling the man headlong 
and running to his master, much to the 
amusement of the other punchers. Others 
had tried to call him by imitating that 
whistle, but none had ever succeeded; the 
horse would merely lift his head, listen in- 
tently until the last quavering note died 
away, then resume grazing. Jim’s call was 
the countersign to the broncho’s heart. 


A SHORT time before the shooting of the 
loco, however, a change, so slight at 
first as to be almost imperceptible, had come 
over Boomer. At an age when he should 
have been at his best he had acquired a cer- 
tain grogginess; he was not quite so quick to 
respond as formerly; his footing was less 
true, and even his eyesight seemed affected. 
These changes came so gradually as to es- 
cape the notice of everyone except Jim and 
the punchers of the V-V, for he was still by 
far the best horse in the valley. A suspicion, 
a nasty suspicion, began to form in Jim’s 
mind, but for a long time he refused to be- 
lieve it, and other men were considerate 
enough not to broach the subject. Finally, 
though, Buckran, still smarting from that 
headlong pitch Boomer had given him, 
could contain his ill-natured glee no longer. 
Turning to Cassiday as the men were leav- 
ing the bunkhouse one morning, he said, 

“Well, Jim, I guess you'll soon have to be 
kickin’ Boomer off, eh?”’ 

The boy’s face blanched. For some time 
he had been expecting trouble with this 
bully of the ranch. 

“Well, what yau starin’ at, Bright-eyes?”’ 
Buckran continued. “I just said that I 
reckoned you’d soon have to be kickin’ off 
that Pegasus of yourn.” 

“Yes, I heard that the first time; I was 
just waitin’—and I’m still waitin’—for an 
explanation.” 


E. OLSON 
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Buckran answered with a cynical smile. 
“Can’t say, kid, that I like your way of 
seekin’ information, but I'll humor you this 
once. You’re pretty much of a tenderfoot, 
but you’ve been here in the valley long 
enough to savvy some of the customs. I sup- 
pose you never heard of the V Bar V’s ‘loco 
law,’ eh?” 

Cassiday’s eyes narrowed and red spots 
appeared on his cheeks. ‘Yes, I’ve heard of 
it—and I’ve done my share in riddin’ the 
range of locos. Killed one not more than two 
weeks ago.” 

se I’m just remindin’ you, 
all. 

im flushed and the corners of his mouth 
twitched. ‘‘Maybe you'll tell me what you’re 
remindin’ me of all this time.” 

“Sure thing, I don’t keep secrets good. I 
was just givin’ you a gentle hint that your 
horse is a loco and, bein’ such, your duty—” 

Jim’s fist struck out with all the force of 
his lithe, sinewy body back of it, and caught 
the larger man in the whiskers. “Sure 
thing,” he mocked as Buckran sprawled in 
the dust, ‘‘my duty, sure! Glad you reminded 
me of it.”’ 

Buckran rose slowly, guardedly. A ring of 
men closed about the two. “You're a liar, 
Buckran—a liar; do you hear?” 

Buckran stood weaving for a few seconds, 
stooping so that the fingers of his left hand 
rested on the ground. “Yes—you'll think I 
heard,” his voice rasped; “you'll think I 
heard before I’m through with you!’ And 
with that warning he rushed, swinging a 
crushing blow at Jim’s jaw. But his wary 
target side-step and dealt him a stinging 
right as he passed. 

Old hand that he was at fighting, Bill had 
been taught his lesson; for this time, when he 
recovered, he did not rush his opponent but 
approached the boy warily. They maneu- 
vered for advantage for a few moments; then 
Buckran rushed in and clenched Jim about 
the waist. For an instant Cassiday felt him- 
self poised in the air; the next moment Buck- 
ran’s big form was on him and hands clutch- 
ing his throat. Vainly Jim struggled to free 
himself; the odds of weight and strength 
were against him. Black spots began to 
dance before his eyes and the world seemed 
to be drawing away. Vaguely, amid a con- 
fusion of voices, he was aware of the awful 
grip loosening and of the weight being 
dragged from his chest. 

“No you don’t, Buck,” he heard some one 
breathe pantingly; “this is a fight—but 
murder don’t go.” 


that’s 


masgift yourself, Chris’mus,’’ hesaid huskily. 


Stonewall caught his father’s elbow. 
“Don’t say ‘Christmas gift’ to him, father,” 
he warned. “He never has anything to give 
you if you do, and it makes him feel bad.” 

The Colonel turned slowly and laid his 
hands on his son’s shoulders and shook 
Stonewall tenderly back and forth. 

“Never has anything to give me, eh?” he 
said half to himself. ‘“‘Well—I guess he’s 
done his share of giving—for this Christ- 
mas. 


By the time Jim rose, Buckran had been 
led off by some of the men, and the incident 
was closed for the time being, with the honor 
of the best horse that had ever graced Chaps 
Valley in the balance. 

Time, though, brought undeniable evi- 
dence. In an evil day Boomer was thrown 
into a panic of fear over a harmless little 
stone. That evening, for the first time since 
coming to the valley, Jim mounted another 
horse, one he had borrowed from one of the 
men. Later, masked by dusk, he cantered 
away from the V-V, riding Boomer and lead- 
ing the borrowed horse. 

Mile after mile he rode on. The moon 
rose and, out of the silvery translucence 
that flooded the range, came the noises of 
foothill night-life, the wail of a coyote, the 
bawling of a steer, and the twitter of an 
aroused bird; but from the little cavalcade 
there was no sound save the clicking of the 
horses’ hoofs and the creaking of saddle 
leather. Once in a while Jim reached down 
and affectionately patted Boomer’s neck, 
and once when his ete touched the stock 
of the Winchester that hung in its holster he 
withdrew it as if he had touched a red-hot 
branding iron. 

“Loco law!’’ he breathed. “I can’t, 
Boomer, old boy—I can’t, that’s all.” 

The trail lifted farther into the foothillls, 
then as the way became steeper and more 
rugged was lost altogether among the peaks 
and canyons of High Ball Range. At length, 
coming out upon a high hog-back, Jim dis- 
mounted, switched the saddle and bridle to 
the borrowed horse, and left him with the 
reins dragging on the ground. 

“Come, Boomer baby,” he commanded 
huskily, then led out upon the high, narrow 
ridge. The horse pee pa followed, fol- 
lowed so closely that Jim could feel hot 
breath on his neck. It seemed to Cassiday 
that the animal was already wondering at 
the strange procedure. Near the edge of the 
ridge loomed the white form of a sheep- 
herder’s monument. The boy stopped and, 
putting his arms round the neck of the horse, 
buried his face in the soft, glossy. hair, 

A sob shook the boy, then, slapping the 
flank of the horse, he sent him away as he 
had done a thousand times before—but this 
time not to be recalled. 

The horse moved off reluctantly, stopping 
when part way down the slope as if expecting 
the old familiar whistle to recall him. He 
looked round expectantly, then disappeared 
into the canyon growth of trees. When he 
had passed out of sight Jim stole quietly 
back to the borrowed horse and rode away, 
his form drooping in the saddle and tears 
welling in his eyes. Once he reined up and 
glanced back furtively, his lips pursed for 
_— call that did not sound except in his 

eart. 


TIME passed; autumn gold tarnished into 
the black and white of winter. Then the 
secret of Jim’s evasion of the V-V’s loco law 
was verified by the word of several of his 
companions. How the loco managed to sur- 
vive the storms of High Ball Range was a 
mystery te the punchers, who caught occa- 
sional glimpses of the derelict horse. Per- 
chance on a moonlight night some late town 
visitor, homeward bound, would see the 
tall form of Boomer outlined sharply on the 
crest of a far-away ridge or in the daytime 
some rider see his dark silhouette in the 
cedars. The one-time king of Chaps Valley 
had become a hunted animal, no man’s 
charge, any man’s game. A weaker horse 
would have perished before the first on- 
slaught of the white fury of snow that drift- 
ed and swirled through the canyons; but 
spring found the loco, though wasted, still 
more than a match for the ordinary broncho, 
a vicious, man-fearing beast, with a wild, 
hunted, feverish expression breeding in his 
clear, bright eyes. The purple flowers were 
doing their work. 

Probably it was to fill the void which Jim 
had left in his heart that led Boomer into 
the second great mistake of his life. For 
Jim’s sake Boomer by himself might have 
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remained unmolested by the ranchers, but as 
head of a loco drove he could not be toler- 
ated. The leadership of the big horse was so 
marked that by the beginning of summer it 
was noticed he had collected a band of ten 
stragglers; and before autumn fully double 
that number were following him. Some of 
these bronchos had been loco before joining 
the herd, but those that were not soon fol- 
lowed the example of their leader and ac- 
quired tne fatal appetite. The riders took 
shots at the leader of the locos whenever he 
showed himself, and bands of men ‘scoured 
the country for him during the slack seasons. 
But so shrewd was he and so cleverly did he 
disengage himself from his herd in time of 
danger that every effort to trap or kill the 
outlaw was futile. 

At the fall roundup the last straggling 
stray had been herded within the long cor- 
don of riders. The men were lounging before 
the evening campfire. Suddenly the conversa- 
tion turned upon the leader of the loco herd. 
Barlow, foreman of the V-V, introduced the 
subject. 

“So far, so good. But I reckon, boys, that 
we've got a harder job on our hands now 
than roundin’ up cattle.” The men looked up 
expectantly as the foreman continued. 
“You know Rattler, that big roan I some- 
times rode? Went last week. Couldn't find 
hide nor hair of him; and now Bill tells me 
he’s been seen with that loco drove. I tell 

ou we've got to get that horse, Boomer, or 
he'll have every stray bronch in the valley 
follerin’ him.” 

Something seemed to stab into Jim. He 
had told himself over and over during the 
long lonesome hours of many a watch that 
this was coming, and he had tried to steel 
himself against it; but now that it had come 
it seemed different. Boomer to be hunted as 
an outlaw, and by the boys of the V-V, even 
by himself! Try as he might, he could not 
appear. unconcerned. His throat became dry 
and he gulped as if he were swallowing the 
words of the foreman. 

A noisy discussion followed. There ‘were 
half a dozen different plans urged, by each 
of which the sponsor guaranteed to bag the 
outlaw; but none was accepted. 

Jim quietly withdrew to the edge of the 
firelight. He could not forget the Boomer of 
old, but neither could he put duty from his 
mind. He had violated the V-V’s loco law! 
It was true that few of the punchers who 
knew Boomer blamed him and none openly 
censured him; but there had been an under- 
current of feeling which would have been 
apparent to a far less conscientious man than 
Cassiday. Finally he advanced into the 
group. The eyes of the men turned instinc- 
tively toward him, and in their steady gaze 
he 'read a verdict. 

“Boys,” he began slowly as he kicked a 
firebrand back among the embers, ‘‘three 
years ago I rode Boomer into the valley. 
None ever straddled his back except me, and 
we worked together like pals through thick 
and thin. I ain’t excusin’ myself; I did wrong 
in turnin’ him loose; but now I’m going to 
get him—tomorrow. I'll get him—if some- 
body’s got to—” 

He looked round the circle of firelit faces. 
He hoped that he might find in them the 
slightest degree of clemency; but it was not 
there. Several offered to accompany him on 
the hunt, but he shook his head. “Thanks, 
boys,"' he answered, ‘‘but I guess I'll be doin’ 
the job myself.” For to him it seemed that 
even this act, the killing of his old favorite, 
should not go to another; it should be done 
reverently, but it should be done! And the 
boys understood. 


BARLY the following morning Jim swung 
astride a cayuse and started toward 
High Ball Range. Resting upon the saddle 
horn was a Winchester, the loading of which 
he nervously examined from time to time. 
As his mount galloped along the sage- 
bordered trail he pondered over the queer 
turn of Fate which had sent him in pursuit 
of Boomer, to hunt him like a wild animal, 
to kill the horse with which he had won all 
honors at the Fair and beaten the racers at 
their own game, the horse, too, that would 
nuzzle him with his soft nose and follow 
like a dog. 

Back in Jim's heart, which like most 
hearts was soft at the core, lurked areal 
love for good old Boomer. 

When he had ridden a half-hour he reached 
into a pocket of his mackinaw for a pair of 
light gloves, but found none. 

“That's funny,”’ he mumbled; “I always 
kept ‘em there.” 

Then he looked down and, to his surprise, 
he learned the reason for his disappointment. 
He had taken the wrong coat in the dark. 


“Buckran’'s,” he said. Then his hand went 
into the pocket again, and as he drew it out 
he selned a his horse quickly and gazed as 
if transfixed at the substance it held. Care- 
fully putting it back, he rode on again, his 
face white with anger. 

About the middle of the forenoon Jim 
spied the loco and his drove feeding at the 
head of a box valley which branched off into 
the range. The puncher recognized the horse 
standing guard as Boomer, but long before he 
could ride within gun range the watchful 
black gave his tail a switch and galloped off 
into the wooded canyons of the mountains. 

Four hours pa before the outlaw was 
again visible. This time he lingered after 
his followers had been sent 6 to 
safety. As he was partially concealed by 
trees he allowed Jim to come closer than be- 
fore, apparently loath to follow his herd. 
_ wondered if the broncho had recognized 

im, and was convinced that he had when a 
moment later the fugitive neighed, an ap- 
pealing plea for mercy. In desperation, fear- 
ful lest feeling should control his judgment, 
Jim grasped the rifle and swung the stock 
to his shoulder. It was a long shot, and some- 
how it seemed to him that a haze hung per- 
sistently over the barrel; quickly as he 
notched the sights, a tremor shook his arms 
and a hard, uncomfortable lump rose in his 
throat. But he took careful aim; then the 
rifle spoke. The outlaw whirled—it seemed to 
Jim rather unsteadily—then plunged into 
the woods, vanishing from sight. 

An exclamation of disgust broke from the 
boy. ‘What do you know about that! A 
clean miss!” Gradually though his face lost 
its hard, determined expression and a pleased 
smile took its place. ‘‘A clean miss! What 
do you know aboes that? But maybe next 
time I—I can—’ Words trailed off irres- 
olutely as he rode off in the direction Boomer 
had taken. 







Boomer looked round expectantly, 
then disappeared into the can- 
yon growth of trees 


Until sunset Jim scoured the range in 
search of the loco, with nothing except 
empty canyons and bald peaks to meet his 
gaze. At dusk he turned his mount home- 
ward, a little disappointed but not entirely 
unhappy at his failure. He was riding down 
the steep slope of a bluff, and the plucky 
little cayuse was taking each step with- the 
cteggya and skill that only a mountain 

orse acquires. Ahead was_ indistinctly 
marked upon the face of the bluff a small 
dark wash. The broncho hesitated. 

“Come, boy,” Jim urged. 

Obedient to his master, the pony leaped. 
There was the grating of hoofs upon stone, 
a terrible pitch down the embankment, a 
sharp pain; then to Jim everything lapsed 
into darkness. 

When he regained consciousness shooting 
ay were darting through his right leg, and 

is thoughts were muddled. He tried to re- 
call where he was and what had happened, 
but for some time was unable to do so. The 
moon rose over the opposite ridge, revealing 
a dark form in the bed of the gully. It 
stirred and groaned; then he remembered. 

Assuming a sitting: posture, he examined 
his leg, which proved to be broken just above 
the ankle. Jim threw himself flat and railed 
against the fate which had sent him on this 
errand. Here he was, his horse apparently 
dying in the gully below, and his leg broken! 
He knew that in the hurry of closing the 
roundup the men probably would not con- 
cern themselves about him for a day or two; 


and even then, in this out-of-the-way place, 
it would be the best of luck if he were found 
within three or four days. Fears gripped 
him. His mind conjured up visions that men 
do not often see. Thirst began its torture; 
and his head, which had been dealt a stun- 
ning blow in the fall, ached terribly. Fi- 
nally he fell into a feverish sleep. 


wes he awoke the moon was shining 
directly down upon him. His horse 
lay still now, and all through the gully and 
over the high ridges the quiet of late night 
prevailed, broken only by the hooting of an 
owl close at hand. From his position near the 
bottom of the canyon he surveyed the 
wooded slope behind him, down which he 
had pitched, and looked across over the 
lower ridge which formed the opposite bank 
of the cut. His attention was attracted by an 
object moving slowly along its crest. It was 
a horse! As it walked along the ridge it 
stopped once in a while as if apprehensive of 
danger. Jim gazed at it in stupor; there was 
something peculiarly familiar about its 
gait and poise. It drew nearer. Then a herd 
of horses filed out of the woods behind. 
There before the injured man, not more than 
fifty yards away, stood the outlaw loco, 
Boomer! 

The horse had scented danger and was 
uneasy. Some little rustle frightened the 
locos, sending the drove pell-mell into the 
timber, but their leader held his place, seem- 
ing unwilling to leave the place which his 
instinct must have told him was filled with 
danger..For a time Cassiday stared stupidly, 
unbelievingly; then as a slight movement 
sent pains darting through his leg, a parox- 
ysm of anger took hold of him. Here was 
the cause of his plight. He reached for his 
rifle and pointed it toward the moon to trim 
his sights for the shot, then slowly took aim. 

“Hanged if I’ll miss this time.”’ 


But even as he made that vow he hesi- 
tated. 

“Anyway there’s nothing to lose,’’ he 
finally decided. ‘I’m goin’ to try.” 

pera J his lips, he whistled a loud shrill 
call which echoed startlingly in the stillness 
of the canyon. At the first note the loco 
wheeled moe 9 sn to dash away, but stopped, 
his head uplifted, his belly heaving with 
deep breaths. He snorted, then pawed un- 
easily. Jim anes the call while the fugi- 
tive stood as if chiselled from stone, charmed 
by the quavering notes of that summons of 
other days. Again and again the whistle 
echoed through the canyon. For a full min- 
ute, tense, alert, fearful, the loco hesitated, 
then slowly, carefully began to pick his way 
down the ridge. Boomer aeemanadl 

Tears came to Jim’s eyes. ‘‘He’s comin’! 
Why, he’s—he’s comin’!’’ 

The puncher wiped a sleeve across his 
eyes and tried to whistle again but his lips 
were quivering so that he could make no 
sound, 

Boomer paused. After an effort Jim re- 
gained control of himself and called again. 
The horse circled guardedly. Every action 


of the animal told of the fight between love’ 


for his old master and fear of man that was 
going on within him. 

“My horse,’ Jim muttered huskily, then 
raised his voice. “Come, Boomer baby,” 
finishing with a soft, quavering whistle. 

In that voice and that last appealin 
whistle was the pledge that the horse cnatel 


satisfied that his master meant no harm, he 
trotted heavily up to the dark form, whinny- 
ing softly, eagerly, and laid his nose affec- 
tionately upon the face of the prostrate man, 
while two hands reached up from the ground 
to stroke the animal’s neck, a sure language 
when words fail. 

A half hour later, Jim, his leg splintered 
crudely to a stick, was astride Boomer and 
on his way to the V-V. How poor the horse 
was! A mere shadow of what he had been! 
His footing, too, was less steady, and his 
breaths came in great wheezing gasps; but 
he managed to plod on in the labor that love 
prompted. Sometimes of his own accord he 
would stop to rest, then without summons 
resume the ae im was silent, shame 
and unworthiness — for the mastery 
of his broken spirit. When going seemed es- 
pecially hard for the animal he would lean 
over and stroke his neck as he had done so 
often in the old days—but now blinking 
hard to keep back the tears that welled in 
his eyes. At such times his pent-up feelings 
would occasionally seek relief in words, and 
he would talk softly to the horse, with a pe- 
culiar huskiness in his voice, reasoning, 
pleading, plighting his love:as if the animal 
understood his every word... 

At three o'clock in the morning the loco 
stop before the ranch house. The men, 
inquisitive, questioning, helped the puncher 
from Boomer. Jim did not explain, but stood 
balancing himself on his one sound leg, his 
eyes roving through the group until they 
rested accusingly on Buckran. 

“Boys, I've done a lot of thinking since I 
turned Boomer loose up yonder in the hills, 
but it didn't get me when 8 to I had my own 
idea of why the horse turned loco; but I've 
never been able to prove anything until 
now.” 

Buckran shifted uneasily. under his steady 
gaze. 

“This morning when I left camp I got 
hold of the wrong coat—took Buckran's by 
mistake. Didn't notice it until I reached ina 

ket for a pair of pn I always ca 
in mine, but instead o gloves I found this.” 
He held out his hand. “Somebody strike a 
match and see what you make of it.” 

The men crowded round, by the light of a 
flickering match closely scrutinizing in turn 
a small handful of dry, withered leaf frag- 
ments which he held. 

“Loco,”’ Barlow concluded, smelling it. 

“It's a frame-up,”’ Buckran sliouted. “He 
put it there to frame me.” 

“T'll leave it to you fellows,” Jim coolly 
concluded. “‘I got his coat just this mornin’, 
If I put it there it wouldn’t be this dry al- 
ready, would it?’’ He gently rubbed some of 
the leaf fragments into a powder. “That's 
once you framed yourself, Buck. You never 
liked Boomer or me very well after that time 
he spilled you, so you decided to feed him 
loco, eh?” 

Buckran made a lunge at Jim, but two of 
the men grappled with him. 

“Tt’s a lie; the whole thing’s a lie and a 
frame-up,’’ Buckran screamed. 

“All right, Jim,” Barlow interrupted; 
“this won't get us anywhere. You go in and 
get off your feet, and we'll tend to the rest.” 

And as Jim was assisted to a cot in the 
bunk-house, the foreman’s preparations for a 
primitive form of justice were going on. 

Some time before daylight Jim awoke to 
find Barlow, the foreman, standing awk- 
wardly by the bed, with all the men except 
Buckran grouped behind him. 

“How's Boomer?” Jim snapped out the 
question before he was fairly awake. 

Barlow hesitated. ‘‘Well, I reckon, Jim, 
that he’s—he’s better off—died an hour 
after we got him in the stable.” 

Jim quickly faced to the wall. When he 
turned again he slowly pulled from under 
the covers his right hand—blood stained. 
The men stared at it uncomprehendingly. 

“Didn't you find it?” Jim inquired guilt- 
ily. “I—I didn’t either till I—I began pat- 
tin’ his neck like I used to do. It went 
plumb through, close to the shoulders."” A 
long pause ensued. ‘You know I shot at him 
once yesterday—just once; and I thought 
I missed him clean—" 

When Jim looked up again all the men 
had filed quietly out; and it was noon, after 
the visit of the doctor, before he could en- 
ga é any of them in conversation. Then, as 

ore, Barlow awkwardly headed the dele- 
gation into the room. 

“IT was aimin’ to ask you,” Jim began, 
“about Buckran.” 

The foreman grinned. ‘“‘Well, we tried him; 
and I'm tellin’ yuh that eight men on a tarp 
can throw a man unmerciful high. And when 
finally we let him go—well, we let him go 
for good." 
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lander the factories were 
im, inexorable. They'called 

Ge in the early morning 
and, immuring him.all day long 
in their dust and clang and clat- 


[: the eyes.of Pete the Po- 


‘ter, sent him forth at night to 


drag wearily home to the rows 
upon rows of houses, each like 
every other, where he was able 
to tell his own by the green cur- 
tains in the windows and the 
number on the door. 

Not even on that day of days 
did Peter.dare stay away from 
his work. He went dumbly, fear- 
ing, wondering, swinging his din- 
ner pail, in which Mrs. Schultz 
had crammed an unfamiliar 
lunch—no such thrifty lunch as 
Annie had put up for him in the 
year they had lived together. 
Mrs. Schultz had filled the pail 
bountifully out of her own lavish 
store. ‘‘Eat hearty,’’ she admon- 
ished him kindly; “eat hearty 
and don’ you t’ink vat happen. 
Babies! Pooh! Babiesiss not’ings. 
Tonight you come home I guess 
you have pooty fine boy, hey!” 4 

Pete was frightened because | 
—well, it was all so strange, and | 
he could not get rid of the ter- 
rible thought of coming home 
and hearing that all had not gone 
well. Had he dared, he would 
have stayed from the mills. 

Mrs. Schultz waved to him 
from the window and smiled. 
But ,Pete could not -smile. back 
at her, for Annie had made those 
green curtains, and Annie—was 
not there to wave at him. : 

Falling in with the long line of 
workers pouring from the stereo- 
typed rows of houses, Pete passed 
the mill gate, checked in and 
found his way to the third floor. 
Taciturn always, one of hundreds 
in the great room, he told none 
of his fellow-workers the secret, 
but worked away at the lathe in. 
a preoccupation soabsorbing that 
he. failed ‘to hear-the foreman 
speak his name and was repri- 
manded in front of everyone for 
not paying attention to business. 

They all laughed, and a girl they called 
Roxielaughed louder than the rest. ‘‘I guess,” 
she cried shrilly.above the uproar of the 
room, “I guess .Pete, he got a girl maybe.” 

And when Pete made no reply she called 
him a “grouch” and found a livelier conver- 
sationalist. 

Overhead but low—dangerously low, the 
insurance inspector had told the superin- 
tendent emphatically—was the main shaft 
from which belts ran to all parts of the room. 
As the swiftly-moving belts carried the power 
from the shaft to the long ranks of lathes, the 
roar of the room seemed to emanate from 
the vibrant hum of the whirling metal cylin- 
der. Its.impetus was tremendous. Each lathe 
could be thrown out of connection with the 
main shaft and stopped, but, because the 
power plant was some distance away, the 


6¢ HEN I was a. young man my 
close friend was Nitaina,”’ said 
Old. Red Eagle, as we sat around 
his lodge fire in the big camp 
.. ‘eae Creek one evening in. February, 

I remembered Nitaina—Lone Chief—a 
tall, straight, fine-featured, quiet and re- 
served old man. Only the winter before his 
shadow had gone forth to the Sand Hills, 
unhappy abode of the Blackfeet dead. 

“Nitaina ‘was of my own clan, the Small 
Robes,” Red Eagle continued. ‘We were 
born at about the same time, grew up to- 
gether, and always where one of us was 
there was the other. Together we joined a 
party on our first war trail, and were both 
successful, returning home each with a scalp 
and some horses. The raid had been against 
the Assiniboines, away down on Milk 
River. 

“In the summer following there came a 
heavy rain that continued for five or six days 
and made rivers of small streams, and 
lakes in every depression of the plains. The 
whole country was under water; the roar of 
the floods was like steady and distant 
thunder. The medicine men had been pray- 
mg for rain, that. the berries might be 
Plentiful and large and sugary. They now 
Prayed for the rain to cease so furious was 


The Polander 
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behind the helpless Roxie 


shaft itself could not be stopped without con- 
siderable delay. 

At eight o’clock a strong draft of cold air 
began to blow through an open window, 
sweeping across the tables where the girls 
were working. Some one spoke of the draft, 
and when the foreman passed the girls com- 
mented on it in louder voices; but he paid no 
attention. Presently Roxie got up and, 
glancing at him, went over to shut the win- 
dow, which was directly under the power 
shaft. She had to kneel on a high stool in 
order to close it tightly. The roar of machin- 
ery was loud in the room, and the building 
gave forth a drone that drowned all noises 
at any distance. But suddenly, sounding the 
length and the breadth of the room, pene- 
trating even to the floors above and below, 
bringing men and women alike to their 


feet in horror, came a woman’s scream. 

They were slow to think and slow to act, 
those people trained to routine labor. But to 
one man in the room the woman’s cry came 
with strangely direct appeal, and for once in 
his life Pete the Polander felt the scales that 
stultifying routine had placed on his eyes 
drop away. It was in the nature of a miracle, 
yet it was not difficult to understand. 

At the scream, he leaped to his feet and 
turned toward the window. And there he 
saw Roxie, with her hair caught on the 
whirling shaft, lifted from her feet and 
drawn against the swiftly revolving metal. 
There was blood on her face, and her a 
were blue; with her toes barely touching the 
overturned stool, she hung like Absolom, 
helpless. Now the clyinder was revolving in 
the folds of hair that were twisted mal it; 


Laugher—The Tale of a 


Tame 


Wolf 
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the storm the men could not hunt. The 
horses had disappeared, and there was no 
track of them. The camp ran out of meat 
and began to starve. 

“The sixth night of the storm the clouds 
broke away, and we once more saw Night 
Light and her children in the clear sky. 
Everyone rejoiced at the sight of them. The 
hunters prepared to scatter out from camp 
at daybreak. Nitaina and I started before 
that time and were quite a long distance out 
when the sun came up. The long coulees were 
still running bank full, but we did not mind 
that and plunged across them, holding our 
guns and ammunition high above our heads 
to keep them dry. The storm had been from 
the east; we travelled west, and before mid- 
day found our horses and many other bands 


belonging to the camp. We each of us roped 
a horse to ride and arranged with an old man 
who had followed us to drive our bands 
home, we to go on and hunt and give him a 
share of whatever we might kill. 

“Away out on the plain north from where 
we found the horses were many buffalo. We 
rode almost to them, then made a sneak to 
the nearest of the bands, and each killed an 
animal, It did not take us long to make 
double pouches of the hides, throw them 
across our horses’ backs and fill .them with 
meat; then, climbing on top of them, we 
started home. 

“We presently came to the edge of a very 
wide, long lake of rain-water. The bottom of 
it was very soft and bad footing for the 
horses, but,. rather than. make a big circle 


From his bench, Pete snatched the broadest chisel and, running past the hysterical girls, stepped 


but if any irregularity in the 
metal should catch a single 
strand, or if she should slide but 
a bare inch toward the belt that 
ran so close’ to her, she would 
be drawn up and crushed—her 
scalp would be torn away. 

In all that roomful of people 
only Pete the Polander, ordi- 
narily so slow of wit, realized 
what must be done. 

From his bench he snatched : 
the broadest chisel and, running 
past the hysterical girls, stepped 
behind the helpless Roxie.. In - 
terror lest the girl’s tangled hair - 
might catch and cause her-death 
at the very moment when help 
had come to her, he reached up 
and pushed the blade against: the 
steel shaft and began to cut her 
hair away. He worked swiftly. 
Now he got the blade between 
her head and the cylinder; now ' 
only a little was left to be cut. 
Suddenly before his eyes the 
hair tightened, and the girl 
moaned. With one thrust Pete 
cut her free, and she fell on the 
floor, unconscious. But he had 
madethethrust without thought. 

The blade of the chisel slipped, 
Pete’s sleeve was caught by the 
belt, his arm was dragged up by 
the power of the shaft, and he 
was jerked off the floor. 

With a quick motion he locked 
his feet round the leg of the tall 
bench by the window. In that 
instant he realized that he must © 
at any cost keep himself away 
from the spinning cylinder, .A¢ 
any cost! There were only the 
Schultzes to take care of Annie ; 
—the good, kind Schultzes,. but, 
with seven of their own, At any” 
cost! It was terrible while it . 
lasted, but he bore it without a 
sound. The belt tore away the « 
sleeve of his coat, and his arm 
was broken on the cylinder; but 
when the cloth ripped; he.fell to 
the floor and knew that at least 
why he was not going to die. : 

Down in the office where the 
doctor set his arm they talked 
about presence of mind—which |, 
embarrassed him because he did not know _, 
what they meant—and about keeping up., 
his pay while he was out and sending some 
one round to see if there was anything he , 
needed. Although he didn’t understand why 
they should say all these things, it gave him 
a new and not unpleasant sensation. And_ ; 
they sent him home in the manager’s car. 

He had only seen the manager’s car at a 
distance before. He had never expected to . 
have an ma 5 som to ride in it. 

It seemed very strange to be coming back 
in the middle of the forenoon, and he could 
not. quite realize why Mrs. Schultz was 
smiling so happily with tears in her eyes. 
Then through the open door he saw Annie 
in bed, so white and wan, but smiling too. 
And in the old clothes basket on the chair 
was something he had never seen before. 


round, we rode straight into it. Ahead, away 
out in the middle, was a small island, not 
more than the width of three hands above: 
the water, and on it sat two wolves watch- 
ing us. As we neared them they became un- 
easy; they would walk and trot round and 
round the shore, go to the center of the grassy 
spot and lower their heads, and then, after a 
long look at us, trot round again. ‘They have 
some young ones there. Let us go see them,’ 
I proposed, and Nitaina nodded his head in 
assent. 

“The old wolf and his mate did not leave 
the island until we were near, and then. they 
splashed only a little way out into the water, 
and stopped and howled. We could have shot 
them, but powder and balls were scarce, and 
only to be used for killing meat; and at that 
season wolf hides were worthless. Splashing 
along through the lake and often almost 
miring down, the horses finally brought us 
to the island; and there, in the center, at the 
edge of a big, water-filled hole, lay close to 
the ground and trembling a lone wolf pup 
—little, fuzzy, fluffy-tailed, weak-eyed thing. 
And in the water, right in front of its black 
little nose, floated several of its drowned 
brothers and sisters. ‘Oh, how pitiful! What 
a poor, scared, shivering little one it is!’ 
Nitaina-cried. ‘We can’t kill it, can we?’ 

‘““No, we can’t,’ I agreed. ‘See how. it 
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trembles; how it looks 
at us and turns its 
head away! Youngas . 
it is, it understands 
its father's and moth- 
er’s cries: It knows 
that it is in danger.’ 
““T am going to 
take it,’ Nitaina said, 
‘take it home and 
feed it and make it 
grow fast. It may 
perhaps becomea 
useful companion to 
; 


“I made no objec- 
tion, and he jumped 
from his horse and, 
taking the little thing 
by the neck, lifted it 
into his arms. It did 
not offer.to bite. It 
trembled more than 
ever and tried to hide 
its-head between my 
friend's left arm and 
body. ‘It: was a male 


pup. ° 
“We rode on, and 

the old. wolves circled round and back to the 
island:and howled and howled. All their 
children but‘one had drowned, and now that 
one was taken from them; they felt very 
sad; the father as well as the Ren Me Wolves 
are not .like dogs, you know. A dog father 
knows not .his-own children. A wolf marries, 
and he and his wife live always together 
until déath. When children come, he hunts 
for..them, and. brings food for them and 
watches:-over them - faithfully while the 
mother goes out to hunt and run round 
and keep up her strength. Ah, they are wise, 
true-hearted animals, the-big wolves of the 
plains. And what hunters they are! They 
never suffer:from want'of food. 


. ‘WE brought the wolf pup into camp and 

-¥.¥. te Nitaina's lodge, and set it down by 
the. side of a big, old dog that herself had 
threé pups of.about its age; and, strangely 
enough, she began to lick it and nurse it just 
as if. it.were one of her own young ones. 
Other dogs, getting the wolf scent, came mad 
and grqwiing-to kill it. She rushed at them 
me penny cad and bit them so hard that they 
all: san howling away. Nitaina’s mother cut 
some meat into small. pieces and held them 
before the wolf pup in the palm of her hand; 
it ate them quickly, every piece. It was 
hungry: for meat and ate it every day for a 
long: time: before the-dog pups of its age 
would: touch it, and it grew very fast—much 
faster than the others. 

‘‘Nitaina made a great pet of the wolf pup, 


and: it soon learned to love him and follow | 


him. round wherever he went in camp. When 
it. gréw up, he named it Laugher (Ai-im-i- 
pits): because it was fond of standing up and 
putting its paws on his shoulders, and it was 
like a dog.It would wag its tail when happy, 
and it was very playful; but, unlike a dog, it 
did not bark, or, rather howl, when playing. 
At night it. would stand outside the lodge and 
listen to its own kind howling away out on 
the plain and answer them, and every little 
while run into the lodge to Nitaina and look 
up in his face and whine, as if it wanted its 
master to go with it out to those unknown 
brothers, It seemed afraid to go alone away 
from camp. Then Nitaina would say: ‘No, 
Laugher, no. We can’t go out there; lie 
down.’ And, the wolf would turn round and 
round and drop down on the couch beside 


“Until Laugher was about ten moons of 
age he was afraid of the camp dogs and al- 
ways ran to his master or his lodge when they 
took after him. They all hated him, all the 
males.;The females liked him, and the young 
ones often played with him. But when he 
was about grown he one day fought. He tore 
a big dog so that it died, and after that he 
had no.fear of the other dogs in camp. They 
could: have killed him and would have done 
so but for.one thing: these dogs ran in cliques. 
That is, the dogs belonging to one lodge were 
all fricnds and: partners in everything, but 
they were always at war with the dogs of 
every other lodge. Those of a certain lodge 
would get together and, watching their 
chance, fall upon Laugher; but the fight 
would no more than start before other bands 


would rush in and it would be dog against dog. 


instead of all against wolf. Laugher could 
outfight any one dog, or any two or three. He 
did not bite and hang on; he had very long, 
sharp teeth, and was a slasher instead of a 
biter, and he never stood still. He would rush 
at an enemy’s flank and make one snap as he 
and often rip its whole side open. 


& 
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As we neared the wolves they became uneasy; they would walk and trot round, go to the center 


of the grassy spot and lower their heads 


‘Although Laugher loved Nitaina and his 
mother, he was not fricncly to anyone else, 
and many people he really hated, always 
ruffing forward his back hair and showing 
his teeth when they came near. He didn't do 
this to me, who was with his master so con- 
stantly; he would even take meat that I 
offered him. On the other hand, he showed 
not the least liking for me, and never would 
obey any order I gave him. 

“During that first winter of Laugher's 
life Nitaina taught him many things. He 
taught him to help round up and drive our 
horse herd; to chase and pull down:.wounded 
game; to lead a horse by its rope; to carry a 
pack, and to sneak along behind us when we 
were approaching game. By the time green 
grass came he was more wise, more useful 
than any dog in the whole camp. 

“Green grass time is war time. Nitaina 
and I decided to join the big party that was 
going on a raid against the hee tted Horses 
People (the Cheyennes), but when the leader 
of it heard that Laugher was going with us 
he said that we could not join unless the wolf 
was left at home. 

“Now, if Laugher had been a dog, the lead- 
er of the party would have been right enough. 
About the worst thing a war party could do 
would be to take a dog, for dogs will bark and 
betray the fact that there are people. 

“Nitaina explained to the chief that 
Laugher was different; that he would in many 
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We got ready and started out on our own 
trail, Laugher, with hcad and tail up, taking 
the Icad.' We went east, bound for the coun- 
try of the Sioux. 

“At this time our people were.encamped 
on the Willows round the bottom of the 
Marias River (in Blackfoot, Kyai-is-i-sak-ta, 
Bear River). We followed the stream down 
to the point where it joins the Missouri, and 
there cut across the plains for the western 
end of the Bear Paw Mountains, travelling 
only at night. We were one night and part of 
another going from the river to the pines on 
the- westernmost. butte: ofthe: range: Night 
Light was shining bright in the sky; there 
was a cool wind; and so we made fast time. 
On the second :night, as we a a the 
foot of the butte, Laugher pi enly morees 
and sniffed the wind. Then he ran up the hill 
with long, swift leaps, chased something that 
we could dimly see running and knocked it 
to the ground. We found that he had caught 
and killed a young antelope. It was his first 
kill on the trip, and his very first one of un- 
wounded game, and he was proud of what he 
had done. He wagged his tail, jumped up 
against Nitaina on 4 laughed, and licked his 
face, as much as to say: ‘Just see what I have 
done. I can kill meat for you.’ 

“We were glad: that he had caught the 
antelope. We were out of meat and did not 
like to fire a gun and-so make known our 
whereabouts to any war party prowling in 





The old bear chased Laugher round, and round our trees for some time, he easily 
keeping out of her reach 


ways be a help instead of a hindrance. But 
the chief objected, saying. that -he felt. the 
animal was bad medicine. That made us 
angry. “Oh, very well, we don’t have to go 
with you,’ Nitaina said, and we didn’t go. 


the country. And, besides, we had very little 
powder and ball. Life itself might depend 
upon a single charge of it. We dr the 
antelope and packed it along, taking turns 
carrying it. When we reached the timber on 


—- 


top of the mountain 
we hurried to build a 


\ $3 
a KA. little war house to 
ma ~-ermevemme hide a fire on which 


to cook the meat, and 
by the time we had 
finished eating the 
day broke. We then 
went out on a rock- 
faced point, or cliff, 
and sat down to have 
a good look at the 
country between us 
and the Missouri, and 
to the west. Nowhere 
was any smoke rising 
or game running; the 
plains were covered 
with buffalo, so we 
concluded that 
neither camp nor war 
party was anywhere 
out there, and we 
moved across the 
butte for a look at the 
plains to the north. 
Conditions there 
were also peaceful, so 
we lay down for a 
sleep, Laugher stretching out beside his 
master. 

“We were both light sleepers. Every little 
while one or the other of us would wake and 
sit up and look out over the plains and all 
round. So we passed the day until late after- 
noon and would have slept longer had not 
Laugher roused us by growling and then 
rushing away from us down the timbered 
slope to the east. We sprang up gun in hand, 
expecting to find enemies approaching, but 
saw instead a big grizzly bear and her two 
cubs, about fifty steps away. She had been 
pawing a'rotten log arid was now sitting 
straight up watching Laugher, who was 
standing near her and trying to get her 
scent. This was the first bear he had ever 
seen, and he did not know what to make of it. 

“We were not glad’to'see that grizzly. The 
hunters always let the beasts alone, unless 
mounted on good, swift horses and in open 
country. The animals are very hard to kill 
and will often keep coming and fighting long 
after a ball has torn through their lungs or 
other vital owe Also, some time was re- 
quired to reload one of those old flint-lock 
guns, and a wounded grizzly was certain to 
get the hunter before he could fire a second 
shot. So we stood perfectly still, hoping that 
the pid would soon go away. Apparently 
she had not noticed us. She kept staring at 
Laugher, and once in a while turned her 
head to look at the cubs, pawing and nosing 
ne twenty or thirty steps off to her 
right. 


‘* [AUGHER did not see these—his eyes 
were all for the old bear, until one of 
them bit the other and it squalled. Then 
he turned and looked at them, and sprang 


cy 


toward the spot where they quarreled. The | 


wind, what little there was, came from the 
south, and so he had not caught the scent of 
the bears, nor had the old mother caught our 
scent. But when he was passing to the north 
of her and was almost on the cubs he stopped 
short; there came to him there the rank, 
es bear odor, and it frightened him. 
He whirled and started straight back toward 
us, and the old bear started after him. | was 
about to fire at her when Nitaina cried out 
to me: ‘Don't shoot. Run. Climb a tree.’ 

“Just back of us were. some low branching 
young pines. Thither we ran, and each took 
to a tree, just as Laugher caught up with his 
master and tried to climb after him. I was 
obliged to dro - 4 gun in order to reach the 
nearest branch of my tree and safety. Ni- 
taina's tree had lower branches; he carried 
his gun with him; but suddenly a: branch 
broke from his weight and he tumbled to the 
ground just in front of the bear. In his fall 
he struck Laugher, who bounced out of the 
way; the bear made a swipe at the wolf and 
missed, and continued to chase him, passing 
with a big leap by Nitaina.there.at the.foot 
of the tree. 

“The old bear chased Laugher round and 
round our trees for some time, he easily keep- 
ing out of her reach. She was very fat an 
soon began to froth at the mouth; but she 
was so angry that she kept after him until her 
wind gave out; then she left him and went 
back to her cubs. She took them: down the 
mountain and out of sight. We then slid to 
the ground, picked up our guns and went the 
other way, out to the south side of the butte. 
The country was still quiet. We descended 
the slope.to a spring, drank, and ate the 
remains of the antelope meat. 

“We went the length of the Bear Paw 
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range, crossed the gap in which the Middle 
creek heads, and went on down the length of 
the Wolf Mountains (‘‘Little Rockies” of the 
Blackféet), keeping high up and traveling in 
the day time. On our last day on these peaks 
we were crossing a rounding, bare rock butte 
when Laugher, in the lead, suddenly stopped, 
put his nose down to the rock and sniffed and 
ruffed up the long hair on neck and shoul- 
ders; then he looked at us, whined and sniffed 
the rock again. Said Nitaina: ‘Either a war 
party or a bear has recently passed that 
place. Let’s be very careful how we show 
ourselves.’ 

“We crept on to the place where Laugher 
awaited’ us, but of course could find no 
tracks of anything on the hard rocks. 
Nitaina patted Laugher on the back. ‘Goon,’ 
he said, ‘go on, find out what it is.’ 

“We were a little south of the butte and 
somewhat below the summit. Laugher started 
straight toward the summit, walking slowly, 
smelling the rock, and working his ears; 
often he looked back at us, creeping after 
him. He reached the top of the butte and 
stopped. We crept almost to him and 
little by little raised our heads until we 
could look down the north side; not a-living 
thing was in sight. But on this north slope 
heavy pine timber grew well up within shoot- 
ing distance of where we lay; looking into it, 
we discovered a thin fog of smoke that did 
not show above the tree tops. We knew that 
a war party was there, cooking meat in a war 
house. The wind just at the time shifted 
and swirled, and we smelled the smoke; we 
even got the odor of meat on the hot coals. 
Laugher sat down on his haunches, pointed 
his nose straight up toward the oy and 
howled. Nitaina, whispering, scolded him. 
He paid no attention and howled again, and 
two men came to the edge of the timber and 


CRES of fire there were, in great 
forward-bending waves of red. 
It was moving terrifically ina 
strong wind, the advance line 
shooting ahead in vivid leaps, the 
flames rising and bowing and rising 
again. Even where they waited in 
safety they could feel the heat from 
the great field of fire. It rushed on 
down the valley, leaving smoking 
pees behind it. It was wonder- 
ul. 

But fearful too! Mrs. Glasgow shiv- 
ered as she looked. 

“What if somebody’s house is in 
it!” said Janet. 

“Oh, no!”’ cried her mother. 

“No houses in that slough,” said 
Mr: Glasgow. ‘‘Men will be getting 
ready for it at the other end, plowing 
and back-firing. They will stop it.” 

It looked as if nothing would ever 
stop it. 

- “I wish I could be nearer,” said 
Janet. ‘ 

“We'll have a little one of our own 
some day when that forty is plowed 
round and it’s safe,’’ answered her 
father, ‘‘Then you can get near enough 
to warm your toes, if that’s what you 
want.” 

But the plowed band around the 
forty was still narrow. The grass was 
growing tall, too, and made plowing 
harder. But the wind was never just 
right for burning. ‘‘We’ll take no 
risks,” said Mr. Glasgow. 

“Don’t ‘want the garden burned 
up,” said Mr. Gard. ‘We could build 
another house, but Janet might balk 
on making another garden.” 

Then on a morning Janet wakened 
very. early. She and Aleck slept on 
pallets on the floor, for there was not 
room for enough beds. The floor 
seemed very hard, now that she was 
awake, and she seemed to have been 
lying a long time on it. Sleeping on 
the floor was all right if you stayed 
asleep; but it was unwise to wake up. Janet 
did not go to sleep again, though ae tried 
hard to do so. She lay very still and looked 
through the open door. It was very dim and 
early—a pale darkness after the black dark- 
ness. She could see a thicker whiteness down 
where the mist collected in the valley. She 
wished she were outdoors to see it all. It was 
very rarely that she wakened so early—and 
the floor was harder than usual. 


VERY cautiously she drew her clothes 
, toward her and slipped them on and in a 

minute she was outside, no one knowing but 

herself. Such quietness and sweet dimness. 
was as if it all belonged to her alone. Even 


looked at him. They were Sioux. That was 
certain by. the way each of them wore an 
eagle tail feather at the back of the head. We 
did not, we dared not, move. ‘If they come, 
we will kill them and then run,’ I whispered. 

““ Ves,’ Nitaina answered. 

“But they did not come out of the timber. 
After looking at. Laugher: a short.time, one 
of them called out something to the others by 
the fire. Some one answered, and he and his 
comrade turned and went back. They were 
no sooner out of sight than we drew away 
from the summit, and then ran down the 
south slope as fast 1s we could go, never 
stopping until we reached the shelter of some 
cottonwoods along a little stream at the foot 
of the butte. There we drank much water 
and rested, and Nitaina hugged Laugher. 
It had been our intention to go to the top 
of the butte and take a good long rest and a 
careful look at the country round. Had it not 
been for the wolf we would have done so, and 
right there would have been the end of our 


trail. 


ae E remained in the cottonwoods 
until night, keeping close watch on 
the bare butte and the two lookouts who had 
come up on it soon after our flight. Toward 
sundown they were joined by the rest of the 
party, twenty and more, and in the dusk we 
saw them start off to the west along the very 
way by which we had come. They were evi- 
dently heading for our own Blackfeet coun- 
try. We had little fear that they would do our 
people harm; the young men were closel 
guarding the horse herds of the camp. We 
took our escape as a good sign, and went.on. 
“In the first light of a morning some days 
later, we looked out from a patch of brush on 
the rim of the plain and saw below us in the 
valley of Milk River a great Sioux camp. 


Nowhere round it were there any loose 
horses; they had all been kept in among the 
lodges during the night, and now the guards 
were turning them out to graze. Each band 
following its leader, some on the run and 
some hungrily feeding, they scattered up and 
down the big bottom and up toward the 
plains. Said Nitaina: ‘It will be useless for us 
to try to go into the’camp and choose the 
best animals. As soon as these two bands 
pass us and go out of sight of camp on the 
plain, let’s round them up and go.’ 

“T agreed with him that it was the only 
thing to do. As a band passed near us, we 
discovered that one of the animals was a big, 
fast buffalo runner that had been stolen from 
Nitaina’s father the summer before. That 
made us happy. We would have it and many 
others as payment for the killings the Sioux 
had «made during the winter. We waited 
until both bands had passed out on the plain, 
and then, uncoiling our lariats, we took after 
them. As we sneaked back out of the brush 
several early hunters were riding away from 
the camp. ‘They will soon be after us. 
Hurry,’ I called out to Nitaina. 

“We had no trouble in catching each of us 
a good, strong horse: Then, making a bridle 
of the rope, we mounted and herded the two 
bands into one and headed westward 4s fast 
as we could go. Laugher was a big help in 
this. The horses feared him. He kept running 
this way and that behind them, snapping at 
the heels of the slower ones, which did their 
best to keep out of his reach. On and on we 
went, and before long a couple of riders, 
then a big bunch of them, came in sight on 
our trail. A few of them slowly gained on us; 
we roped fresh horses and went on. There 
was where we had the advantage. The Sioux 
had each of them but the one mount. We 
kept changing to fresh ones every little way, 
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All the men looked sadly and angrily at the fire. Then Roberts saw Jan 


CHAPTER SIX 
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he cried. **My heavens, child!” 


Mr. Gard was not stirring inside his little 
tent. She stood still a moment, looking at 
sky and grass. Even in the east there was 
but the faintest color. She resolved to rise 
thus early often. But contemplation never 
satisfied Janet long. She presently heard 
Pronto moving at his tether and cropping a 
bit of breakfast. She would ride a little, she 
determined, no one knowing but hersclf and 
Pronto. It was an adventure. Pronto thought 
so too and capered a bit as they cantered in 
a wide circle about the Barman place. The 
air was fresh and cool in their faces. And it 
was measureless! 

As they turned about in a curve toward 
home again they met the wind fairly. It was 


blowing stronger. And suddenly Janet knew 
that there was more than clear air in that 
wind. She sniffed and sniffed. It was smoke 
undoubtedly. Smoke out in the open, on an 
early morning like this! The oftener she 
tested it the stronger it seemed. But it was 
nowhere about the house. She turned Pron- 
to’s willing head to the south and rode over 
the crown of the hill. 

There she stopped. On the top of the far 
hill opposite, a line of -fire edged the sky, 
bright red between pale sky and dim grass. 
It was a quick, clear thing, like a living edge 
to the earth, a burning horizon. Janet drew a 
long eager breath. as she looked. This was 
what one got for rising so early. It glowed 





et. ** Janet!” 


and by the time the sun reached the middle 


we were apparently free from our pursuers. , 


But we took no chances. We rode as fast as 
we could all that day, and, after a short 
rest at sundown, all the following night. 
And after that we kept on day and night, 
with short but more and more frequent rests, 
until .we again struck the mouth of the 
Marias River. 

“We now felt safe from pursuit and pre- 

red for a good rest, thonk not in the tim- 

ered bottom. After a feast of buffalo meat 
that we had killed, we watered the horses, 
drove them up on the point of the plain be- 
tween the two rivers and, picketing two of 
them, lay down. We were to sleep by turns. 
It was my first watch, and, without knowing 
what I was doing, I also fell asleep. I was 
awakened by a shout from Nitaina. ‘Mount! 
Mount!’ he cried. ‘See what is coming!’ 

“I sprang up and saw a number of men 
running from the breaks of the -Missouri 
toward the horse herd. I ran to my animal, 
freed the rope and got on him. Nitaina was 
already astride. Away we went for the herd 
and started it. The war party was now close 
and shooting at us. We did not fire even a 
shot at them. We had no time. By good luck 
we got away from them with the loss of but 
one horse, killed by a stray bullet. Again it 
was Laugher who had saved us. He had seen 


the enemy coming, had whined and had : 


nosed Nitaina until he awakened. Ha! He 
was a smart one, that wolf. 

“The next evening we rode into camp with 
our big band raising the dust ahead of us. So 


ended that raid, successful only because. of ' 


Laugher, as I have said.” 
“What became of the wolf?” I asked. 


“Ha! That is another story,” the old man 


answered. “But not tonight. Go home, all of: 


you. It is time to sleep.” 


and glowed there before her eyes, like 


the richest thing in this daybreak 
world. 

Suddenly she wheeled Pronto arid 
urged him back toward the house. 
“Fire!” she began to shout as they 
neared ‘the house, “Fire!”’. as they 


galloped roughly over the plowing;. 


“Fire! Fire!’ at the sleeping .door- 
way. Mr. Gard was up instantly from 
his tent-bed with a “Where?” as if he 


Bits 
. 


the fire was beginning to march down 


border. And the rising wind was blow- 
ing brightly on it and urging it for- 
ward. 

“How can green grass burn so?” 
panted Janet. 

“Dry grass at the roots,’’ Mr. Gard 
took time to answer. But without a 
word in consultation the two men 
were off to where the horses were 
tethered. ““No hope in water,’ they 
said to Mrs. Glasgow. “‘There’s hardly 
time to plow, but—get things’ in the 
wagons. We can run them down to 
the creek.” And they were hurrying 
their plows out to the narrow piece 
of breaking which lay between them 
and the fire. Most of the plowing lay 
at right angles to this, and would have 
been broad enough to hold back a fire, 
but the narrow piece itself made only 
a slender line. Closer to the house 
was another line, broadened by Janet’s 
® ©«half-acre. But would either of them 
== hold the fire? 

“Here, Janet,”’ said Mrs. Glasgow, 
“take these to the creek and bring 
them back soaking.’’ She piled old 
sacks and canvas on Pronto’s back. “Aleck, 
take this pail and bring as much water as 
you can.” 

Janet came back with her load dripping 
over Pronto’s haunches. A wagon was nearly 
full already. But the air was cloudy now. 
“Take these wet things out there,’’said Mrs. 
Glasgow. “We'll use quilts too if we have to.” 

Janet dashed back to the breaking. The 
men were quirting and rushing their horses 
in‘ to the fence, the animals snorting and 
quivering. The fire was but a few yards from 
the plowing now. 

“But it can’t get across!”’ cried Janet. 

“Can't it!” said Mr. Gard 

And before the horses were secured, a 


had not been asleep at all, and & loek': 
all about the house. And in the same :: 
moment her father’s questioning face::! 
was at the little window. It -was not ‘ 
a minute until they were all eutside,:: 
half-dressed, and the men were run-: | 
ning southward and Janet was-canter-»/ 
ing breathlessly with them. Already: : 


the face of the opposite hill. Already: 
blackness showed above the crimson ! 
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blaze racing ahead of the rest touched the 
farther edge of the plowing, hung a moment 
erect, and with a strong gust of wind leaped 
across. Mr. Glasgow caught up one of Janet’s 
wet sacks and rushed to the flame, beating 
it out. But another had followed. Janet had 
tethered Pronto and ran with another sack, 
beating and beating as her father did. But 
these flames were only the vanguard. The 
workers darted from blaze to blaze with 
their dripping weapons. Smoke was in their 
eyes and fire often in their faces. The grass 
seemed almost to welcome the flames, so 
quickly did it blaze out at a touch. And the 
line of it was too long. There were not hands 
enough. When the red was beaten out at the 
right it rushed across again at the left. Janet 
choked and gasped, burned her hand and 
then her arm. At last, in the space between 
her and her father, a flame leaped across, 
ran ahead, and made the grass its own. 
While they looked in horror another farther 
down sped after it. 

“Oh!” cried Janet. And her father looked 
despairing. They could only run backward 
from it now. Would the next plowing hold? 
It was not much wider than this. And the 
wind still blew. ; 

“What's Mr. Gard doing?” cried Janet. 

“Is he crazy?” she exclaimed. 
Her father turned to look. Gard was set- 
ting fire to the grass a few yards from the 
other plowing, carrying along a line of fire 
parallel to the furrows. As if there were not 
fire enough! , 

“Yes!"’ said Mr. Glasgow. ‘‘He’s a quicker 
prairié man than Iam. Come on!” he was 
running to carry fire also. pees 

Puzzled and hence a little bit indignant, 
Janet obeyed. 

“Get over on the plowing!” shouted Mr. 
Gard, rising from his task. But he saw Jan- 
et’s face and explained. “This is back-firing. 
It can't get strong enough in this little space 
to jump far, and we'll put it out at the edge 
of the breaking. Ready, sister!”’ 


S°: smoke and wind jn their faces, they 
watched the edge of the grass, and where 
the new fire did not die of itself they beat it 
to death. Mr. Gard took the section by the 

arden and saw that no harm came to it. 
The other blazing line was hurrying toward 
them. Finally the last red of the back-fire 
was out, and on its black space was nothing 
for coming flame to feed on. , 

They drew back at last, anxiously, and 
stood together waiting. No one said any- 
thing. The house was nearly stripped, if it 
must go. The horses were unhitched from 
the plows, ready to be run down to the creek. 
The wagons were almost filled. Mrs. Glas- 
gow thought of last things to do and went 
back and forth on errands. Aleck complained 
of the hurt to his eyes and went into the 
house. ‘Maybe it'll be the last time,” he 
said seriously. Janet flung her arms about 
Pronto’s neck to tell him not to be afraid. 
The men only stood and watched. 

The red line came nearer, marching evenly. 
They dreaded and wished for the minute 
when it should reach the edge of the burnt 
sod. The wind behind pushed it on, and its 
own hunger led it. At last the most urgent 
flame reached the limit, ran up the stem 
of a brown weed, hung there a minute flick- 
ering and then dropped away. A few yards 
along another blaze rushed at the margin, 
flung a wing of fire far out and whipped off. 
It fell in the blackened sod and ended. A 
stronger one mounted higher and with a gust 
of wind was thrown clear of the sod, reaching 
the breaking. It caught some withered grass 
in the turned ground, crept a few inches and 
died. Again and again that happened. The 
barrier was holding. 

They stood and watched still, with the 
heat and smoke in their faces, until the whole 
length of red had met the charred sod and in 
turn died out. The whole green field lay 
smoky and black. Then the sun began to 
come up and the wind died. 

“Well, that party's over,” said Mr. Gard. 
But the others said nothing at all, not even 
Janet. 

They all ran down to the spring to wash 
up, since no one could carry up enough water 
for such wholesale cleansing. 

Mrs. Glasgow and Aleck put things back 
in place and got a breakfast, and it was still 
early morning. 

“Well,” said Mr. Glasgow comfortably, “‘I 
hadn't had the courage yet to do it myself. 
But I'm glad it’s done, and no harm to us.” 

“Isn't the grass spoiled?” asked Aleck 
solicitously. 

“No, it will be good. for it. And much 
easier to plow. We needed that.” 

_ “Janet,” asked her mother, “how did you 
find it out? Where were you?” 


“I was out enjoying the morning,” said 


Janet. 
They all laughed. But they looked very 


kindly upon her. 

“Well, it’s lucky,” said her father. And no 
one reproved her at all. 

“But who started it?”’ asked Mr. Gard 
gravely. They had not been asking that 
question yet. 

“Oh, do you think—”’ began Mrs. Glasgow. 

“Who starts a fire at four o'clock in the 
morning? And who waits until there’s a high 
south wind and no rain near?” 

That made them more sober. ‘Well,” 
said Mr. Glasgow at last, “they didn’t do us 
a bad turn, whatever they wanted to do. 
We'll pretend it was 


spontaneous combus- | ; <p genie i BEES 


tion. That’s one thing 
they can’t do again 
this year, anyway.” 


HE next day 

Roger Stivers 
came riding out, Seth 
Roberts and Larry 
Hosmer with him. 

“Well, you've 
changed your com- 
plexion!”’ he said, 
looking. toward the 
blackened slope be- 
yond them. ‘‘What’s 
this I hear about your 
turning into a fire 
company?” Helooked 
at Janet and smiled 
down at her, and so 
did the others. 

“We're thinking of 
organizing a fire bri- 
gade in Lawrence,” 
said Seth Roberts. 
‘*We think you’d 
make a good chief. 
What we want is 
somebody that will 
always give the alarm 
in time.” 

Janet screwed up 
her mouth in an em- 
barrassed smile. But 
she did like these men 
who had so much to 
say to her. Back in 
Ohio men had not always taken so much no- 
tice of little girls. Larry Hosmer did not 
laugh at all. He looked very seriously at the 
burns on her hands and asked if they hurt. 
They did hurt, but Janet was trying not 
to say anything about it. Her father had 
been burned much worse. 

“Come on and show me where you saw it 
first,"’ said Larry. “Can't I get your pony?” 
And he picked up the saddle and went for 
Pronto. 

The older men looked after him as he went. 
“‘He’s lonesome as the dickens,” said Roger 
Stivers. ‘‘Comes out of a big family and gets 
tired of us old men. Even Seth here palls on 
him, though he thinks he’s young.” 

“He's a nice boy,” said Seth with an eld- 
erly air, “‘almost too young to know what he’s 
here for.” 

“Oh, no, he isn’t. He has all the makings 
of a pioneer. But the process is complex for 

im.” 

Then Larry came up with Pronto, and he 
and Janet rode back across the burned 
pa and on to the place where the fire had 

n started, a spot marked by no camping 
or anything, only the broad beginning of a 
fire. Janet told Larry the whole story of the 
morning. She had not had a chance to tell 
it to anyone before, and she loved to tell a 
story. He made as much of a heroine of her 
as she could have wished anyone to do. She 
didn’t really think she was a heroine, but it 
was pleasant to have it said. And it gave him 
a chance to bring in the name of his little 
sister, and gradually many facts about his 
brothers and sisters. Janet asked him many 
questions about them. 

“You know men aren't interested in hear- 
ing about one’s home people,” he said. So 
Janet asked him still further. 

When they came back to the house the 
older ones were settled for a talk, even Mr. 
Gard. 

“Any news?” he asked. He always asked 
that of everyone, and it made the household 
think that he would like to be in Lawrence 
himself, where one knew what was going on. 

“Well, not exactly news. That is, nothing 
executed. But a great deal threatened.” 
Stivers hardly ever looked so serious as he 
did today. ‘‘Jones’s deputies have been in 
and out of Lawrence, making a great show of 
trying to arrest men he claims to have war- 
rants against.” 





“What if somebody's house is in it!” 
said Janet. *‘Ob, no!”’ cried her mother 


“What for?” 

“They have some warrants left over from 
last winter, for the men who rescued Bran- 
son when he was unjustly taken. They're 
always going around looking for those men— 
and those are the ones that usually stay 
away from Lawrence. But now they want 
something more. They are declaring that 
anyone who speaks against the bogus con- 
stitution is a traitor. And in the bogus con- 
stitution it is a crime to speak against slav- 
ery. So you see how conversation is to be 
impeded. They could get a warrant out for 
something against any of us any day.” 

“But Congress hasn’t accepted that con- 
stitution,”’ said Mrs. Glasgow. 

“Only the Federal 
judge and Federal 
marshal act as if it 
had. Representing the 
government doesn’t 
hamper their actions 
any.” 

“They've been 
holding a grand 
jury,”’ went on Seth 
Roberts, “and have 
issued indictments 
charging the Law- 
rence newspapers 
with treason and 
naming the new hotel 
asa center of sedition. 
They talk as if it were 
built for a fort. And 
Eldridge is just get- 
ting it well furniched 
and ready to open as 
a hotel. He is very 
uneasy.” 

“Treason is a big 
word,” said Mr. Gard. 

“It’s an exciting 
word,” said Stivers. 
“Whether it means 
anything or not, it 
sounds. It’s a good 
handle.” 

“Of course,” added 
Roberts, ‘‘what they 
want most is an ex- 
cuse to attack Law- 
rence. If they could 
scatter us and burn 
up the town, it would 
be a good day for them.” 

“Oh—would they do that!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Glasgow. And Janet drewa longexcited 
breath. 

“They think they would. All they want is 
a good way to go at it, and any kind of ex- 
cuse. The noble Senator Atchison is spending 
most of his time out here organizing the 
border ruffians.” 

“Will you let them?” put in Janet. She 
could not help it. 

“You are a young lady to hit the nail on 
the head!” said Roger Stivers. But they 
looked very grim. These men could have a 
stern look which Janet had never seen on 
any. men before. 

‘That's our problem,” explained Seth 
Roberts. 

“We don’t want to let them,” said Larry 
Hosmer, his young face very iron-like—very 
strange. 

“You see,” began Stivers, talking directly 
to Janet, as if she deserved to understand 
it because she was listening so hard, ‘‘we 
don't want to fight any more than we have 
to. We came out here peacefully, and we 
want the government to think we are peace- 
ful. We'll fight if we have to, but we always 
want the other fellow to start the fighting 
and be the most to blame. Last fall when the 
Missourians came against Lawrence we 
gathered up a troop for defense, all the men 
round here. We were ready to fight, though 
they numbered far more than we did. And at 
last they went back home without attacking 
us. But now all this hostility is in the name 
of the government, and, though we know it 
is wrong and does not — represent the 
government, yet it looks bad for us to resist 
it. So this time we are not fortifying Law- 
rence or calling in our friends to protect it. 
Do you see?” No one else could look so stern 
and so kind as Roger Stivers. 

“Yes—thank you,’’ answered Janet, a 
littie embarrassed at having all this ad- 
dressed to her. 

Finally the men mounted again and were 
ready to ride away. She said good-by a little 
coolly, even to Larry Hosmer. But they were 
now so eager over their talk that they 
seemed to have forgotten her. While the 
others were still arguing she saw Mr. Stivers 
make a quiet sign to her father, who went to 
him. They talked a little, out of hearing of 
the others. At last he too rode on, saying over 





his shoulder, “Nothing may come of it.” 
And her father made no comment on what 
his friend had been telling him. 


janet went off to work in her garden, 
She had been having such a good time, lis. 
tening like a grown person, and then aii at 
once they had laughed at her. 

ah Gard came and leaned on the fence. 
rail. 

“Want some help?” he asked. 

“No, thank you,” said Janet. Of course 
> wanted help. There was always a lot to 

oO. 
“Got your back up a little, didn’t 
you?” 

Janet said nothing. 

“That wasn't anything, sister. They were 
laughing at aesaiives, and feeling sore too, 
They have sent men east,—you asked all 
right,—and it didn’t do any good. You'd 
think it would, but it didn't, not yet. Con- 
gress is plum scared of the South. And only 
last week Doctor Robinson started to Wash- 
ington, and he was arrested in Missouri, 
without any warrant, and brought back here. 
He's in jail right now. You see those men 
were laughing on the other side of their 
mouths, sister.”’ 

Janet maintained her dignity for a little 
while longer, carefully weeding her radishes 
and not looking up. “‘If,"" she said seriously, 
a little severely, ‘“‘you would always tell me 
all about everything, I wouldn’t ask foolish 
questions.” 

But she felt better. 


ARRY HOSMER came out at supper- 
time the next night, riding fast and look- 
ing very serious. He did not dismount but 
called to Mr. Glasgow through the door, 
Janet, who was beginning to regard Hosmer 
as her special friend, wanted to go to the 
door, but her mother made a restraining geés- 
ture and Janet sat still. The men talked a 
little, quietly, and then Larry rode away. He 
red through the doorway and waved a 
and at Janet but dashed away like a black 
streak on the green. Mr. Glasgow sat down 
again without saying anything. 

At last he spoke. ‘Hosmer tells me that 
they are talking of arresting me.” 

“Hugh!” cried his wife. 

“Ye-es!"’ said Mr. Gard. 

The children looked horrified, so horrified 
that their father smiled at them. ‘‘Don't be 
so shocked. Your father is not bringing 
shame and disgrace on you.” 

“But, father, you haven’t done any- 
thing!” 

“Well, that man Higgins that has passed 
the time of day with me has a complaint 
against me.” 

“Assault and battery, eh?” said Mr. 


ard. 

“He's probably trumped up something 
else. Perhaps Barman’s behind it. Maybe 
it’s treason to get a good piece of land they 
wanted. They're sore anyway. They don't 
have to be logical.” 

“I don’t see why they pick on a newcomer. 
You ,haven’t been so mighty conspicuous 


“No. It’s quite a compliment. It puts me 
almost in the class with Robinson and 
Reeder.”’ 

anet left her place to come and stand be. 
side her father. “Father, where is the jail? 
she asked. 

He laughed, with his arm about her. 
“They're a little short of political prisons. 
They need a Tower.” 

“Then what do they do with them?” 

“They usually get away in time,” he an- 
swered very cheerfully. ’ 

But Mrs. Glasgow was not saying any- 
thing cheerful. : 

Her husband went on, “But the fact 1s, 
they haven’t arrested many yet, for all their 
talk. And the ones they have are men that 
have been prominent. I don't think the 
honor is waiting for me. It’s the men that 
are taken out without a warrant that are in 
the worst danger.” . 

“But you will be important, father,” said 
little Aleck. Then they all laughed. 

Janet thought it over as she went to doa 
little weeding before dark. What would 
come? There were the claim-jumpers—an( 
the shots in the dark—and the fire! And if 
her father were really taken away and shut 
up! She was feeling a little tired of all this 
tonight. 

“Janet,” some one called softly, and she 
looked up. It was growing dark. ; 

“Sh-sh!”” Mrs. Barman had come quietly 

ast the corner of the house and was now 
beside her. She looked fearful, and more 
nervous than ever. ‘Where's your pa? she 
whispered. 
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“Over there.” Janet pointed to where he 
could be plainly seen in the field. 

“Did you know they’re going to try to get 
him?” She leaned pein Janet, her eyes 
drawn close and staring, her hands working 
together. “‘Did you know?” 

“What for?”’ demanded Janet. 

“For the goose. He’s wrong on the goose.” 
Janet had by this time learned that “the 
goose’ meant the slavery question. 

“That isn’t. anything to arrest him for,” 
she said poop 4 

“No, but you tell him to keep out of the 
way. 

“‘When are they coming for him?” 

Mrs. Barman looked carefully all around 
her. She dropped her voice still more. “I 
don’t know. But you keep a-watching.” She 
started to go away and then came back to 
whisper, “‘I’ll tell you if I can.” Again she 
started, and again she came back. ‘Don’t 
you ever tell anybody. Promise!’’ She 
clutched Janet’s shoulder. 

“I promise,” said Janet, and the woman 
slid away in the twilight. 

Janet wondered whether she should have 
given this promise to anyone. Yet it was a 
comfort to know that even so weak a helper 
as Mrs. Barman should be sympathizing and 
watching. 


HuUc# GLASGOW did stay at home for a 
time. He worked in the field, and 
everyone about the place kept a careful 
lookout for approaching strangers. And a 
man who passed one forenoon, coming from 
Lawrence, said that all was quiet there. If 
Mr. Gard had not had a sudden attack of 
lumbago, it would have been a rather jolly 
morning about the place. 

But Mr. Glasgow was thoughtful. =" 
ought to get those papers started,” he said to 
his wife at noon. The letters Seth Roberts 
had brought the night before contained 
matters of business. ‘‘We won’t make much 
here this year, and we have to have some- 
thing to fall back on. I can’t risk having that 
deal fall through. The papers should have 
gone before this. Being an outlaw has dis- 
advantages.”” He spoke very seriously. 

Janet was listening closely, though they did 
not notice. ‘‘Oh, let me!” she cried. She shone 
with excitement, as Janet sometimes did. 

Her father and mother both looked at her 
and exchanged a glance, considering, du- 
bious. 

“T could, on Pronto!”’ Janet urged. 

“IT believe she could,” said her father 
reluctantly. ‘‘It’s a kind of desperate case. 
Gard couldn’t possibly ride today. I wouldn’t 
mind taking the risk myself, but I don’t 
want to chance leaving you—” He hesitated 
again. 

“I know the way. And I'll be careful,” 
Janet entreated. She had never had such a 
chance before. 

Her mother still looked uneasy and 
reluctant, and there was more talk. But at 
last her father said, ‘‘No one would touch a 
little girl. They’re not that kind of villains.” 

Janet could hardly believe it, but in the 
end she did go. Even after a letter went 
from Lawrence it was not certain that it 


OR a year Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln lived 

in the Globe Tavern, but after baby 

Robert was born they were not con- 

sidered so desirable guests as formerly. 
The rooms were small, the walls were thin, 
and other guests were troubled by the crying 
of the baby. Moreover, tavern life was not 
best for a family such as theirs now was. For 
a little time they rented a house, then Lin- 
coln purchased from the minister who had 
married him the house in which he lived 
until he went away to Washington. 

At first it was a story and a half high, but 
one time when he was away on circuit Mrs. 
Lincoln took matters in hand and had the 
roof raised, and the house became one of 
two stories. It is said that Lincoln came back 
from his absence and looking across the 
street at the new and glorified mansion 
inquired of a neighbor, ‘‘Can you tell me 
where Lincoln lives?” 

Other children came to them until four 
had been born. Their names were Robert, 
Edward, William and Thomas. Little 
Edward died in Springfield, and little Willie 
died in the White House. The death of these 
two children saddened Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
greatly. No little girls were born to them. 
Late in 1860, after Lincoln had been elected 
President, a little girl in the state of New 


York wrote to him asking him whether he. 


had a little girl of his own. He answered her 
in a pleasant little letter. He said, and so far 
as is known it is his one utterance on the 


would cross the border. But they had to 
take that risk. 

“You're the man of the family,” said her 
father, tightening her girths after she was in 
the saddle. ‘‘You may have to do more than 
this some day,” he added. 

Her mother fastened a sack across the 
back of her saddle, to carry home some very 
necessary stores, and anxiously kissed her 
good-by, with many directions. There were 
so many things to tell her and so many 
warnings to give. Mr. Gard roused himself 
enough to chirp a painful encouragement. 

Then she rode soberly and a little impor- 


tantly away, waving many times. Nothing 
like this had happened before. 

Anyway she must go. Soas she passed into 
the broader road her spirits rose. She forgot 
Mrs. Barman. She forgot even the serious 
looks of her father and mother. Here was all 
the world for her and Pronto; so green an 
golden and full of lovely folding curves in its 
surface—and yet with a bit of danger in it. 
And danger did give a quality. 


SOMEWHERE in this fresh new country 
there was danger. She did not know where. 
There seemed to be no place for it to lurk in 
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The Great 





Good Man 


‘By WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘The Life of Abraham Lincoln’’ 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER FIVE 


subject, that he had no little girl and very 
much wished that he had one. While Lincoln 
was very fond of his boys, being a devoted 
and loving father, we may be very sure that 
he would have been extremely happy if he 
also had had a little daughter. 

Lincoln was fond of children and noticed 
them. They liked him. Springfield was a 
town of about ten thousand people when he 
left it, and all the boys and girls knew him. 
Any boy or girl in Springfield who was ten 
years old in 1861 could remember something 
that Mr. Lincoln did or said. He had noticed 
boys and their games, and now and then 
stopped to commend them when they were 
fair and generous and successful. He helped 
little girls across the street, and once carried 
a trunk on his shoulder to the train for a 
young girl who would otherwise have been 
late; trunks were not so large then as they 
later grew to be. He did every kind of thing 
that make boys and girls remember a man 
with appreciation and gratitude. 


In Springfield he usually wore a tall hat, 
and, as he was a very tall man, the hat made 
him seem still taller. Generally he wore a 
long, black coat, for this was the usual garb 
of judges, senators and other men in official 
life. In winter he did not often use an over- 
coat, but wore a shawl such as gentlemen 
then were accustomed to wear. It was gray, 
of fine weave, three and one half yards fave. 
He was a man people could not fail to see 
and notice. 


The Circuit and the Stump 
While he was very free and informal in 
his manner, there was about him a certain 
dignity that compelled respect. In political 
life it was common then as it is now to use 
nicknames or abbreviations in speaking of 
candidates and office-holders. But while men 
spoke of him as ‘‘Honest Abe,” not even his 
own partner called him b 
Lincoln called Mr. Herndon “Billy”; but 
Herndon called him “Mr. Lincoln.” So did 


his first name. 


all this bright openness and no place for it to 
= from in this candor of landscape. But 
the thought of it pervaded even this 
clearness and gave both a tang and a mys- 
tery to it. It was hardly danger to herself— 
only danger in the large. 

After a considerable time had passed, 
the road looped about the cheek of a hill, for 
once hiding its next section. She cantered 
along it, guessing at what it might reveal. 
It turned rather abruptly and there below 
her lay the village. 

Janet sat staring. The slope of the hill 
swarmed with men, some on horseback and 
some on foot. Onceina whileashot was heard. 
And once came a sound which she had never 
heard before but which she knew—the dull 
pounding report of cannon! 

Janet looked and looked. No one was very 
near her. But she did not need explanation. 
This was what the men had been talking 
of and fearing; the attack of the mob from 
Lecompton under Atchison, the Missouri 
Senator, and Jones and Donaldson. 

She edged her pony a little nearer. It did 
not seem possible not to approach, even 
though there was not the smallest thing a 
girl could do. But behind her she heard 
sounds, then loud voices and at last joyful 
whoops. She turned. Above her and farther 
south on the slope was Doctor Robinson’s 
house, apart from any others. Flames were 
pushing out from it. A group of rough men 
were running away from it, down the sharper 
slope of the hill. Each was carrying some- 
thing, apparently plunder from the house. 
Janet rode quickly up the incline. Since the 
experience of a few days ago she felt almost 
at home with fire. Hadn’t men like these 
tried to burn their house also? 

It was a good building, better than any 
down by the river. She peered through. the 
door farthest from the flames. There had 
been good things here, real furniture and 
pleasant things for a home. One could tell 
that. But everything had been tossed 
angrily and furiously about and torn and 
broken. Pictures had been smashed and 
books thrown violently. Beds and pillows had 
been ripped open and their contents strewn 
about or set afloat in the air. It was a sight 
full of anger and malice and rough revenge. 
She saw nothing at all that she could save. 

The flames were stretching nearer, and 
Janet drew back. There was nothing she 
could do here, and curiosity was dull. on a 
day like this. She turned to the protesting 
Pronto. But men were running up the hill, as 
if drawn by the signal of the house. Seth 
Roberts ran a pace ahead of the rest, Janet 
recalled how warmly he had spoken of Mrs. 
Robinson. They all took a look through 
doors and windows. 

“Too late,” they said briefly. It was as if 
today they were saying not one extra word. 

But one man added, “And she’s in Wash- 
ington trying to do something for us, and her 
husband’s in jail.” 

Then Roberts saw re standing and 
watching with them, holding the nervous 

Pronto’s bridle. 

“Janet!” he cried. ‘‘My heavens, child!” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


other people in Springfield, old and young. 

He milked his own cow, curried his own 
horse, did his own chores, and was a man 
whom everybody knew and to whom anyone, 
old or young, a speak and receive a 
pleasant answer; but they called him ‘Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

Lincoln now was practicing law in several 
counties, and until 1842 he had continued 
to be a member of the legislature. From 
that time on he began to think of higher 
offices. In politics he was a Whig, and he 
desired to become a member of Congress. 
In 1847 this hope of his came true. He was 
elected to Congress, defeating his old com- 
petitor, the Rev. Peter Cartwright. 

On a very happy day in the late autumn 
of 1847, Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln set out for 
Washington together. 

Lincoln’s experience in Congress was that 
of what was called a “yearling.” ‘Men usu- 
ally did not become prominent in their first 
term. Lincoln, however, made two or three 
speeches. 

During his one term in Congress he re- 
peatedly voted for what is called the ‘“‘Wil- 
mot Proviso.” This was attached to various 
bills relating to the territory which the 
United States gained from Mexico and 
provided “that neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude should ever exist in any 
part thereof except for crime whereof the 
party should be duly convicted.” This 
proviso was adopted in the House but failed 
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; in the Senate. Lincoln's vote failed, but he 


, | was always proud of having voted as ‘he did. 


Lincoln's most important act while in 
Congress was sponsoring a bill which if it 
had passed wuld eave compelled the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia. 
This bill provided that, while fugitive slaves 
escaping to the District against their mas- 
ters’ will might be claimed by their masters, 
no slave was to be imported there from any 
state and all children born to slave parents 
were to be freed, and that the persons living 
there already who were slaves were grad- 
ually to be emancipated and their owners 
paid. This bill did not ‘become a law, but 
Lincoln again went on record as opposed to 
slavery. 

Congress adjourned on August 14, 1848. 
Abraham Lincoln went to New England 
early in September, and there he made 
speeches on behalf of the Whig ticket. He 
spoke in Boston, Lowell, Worcester and 
other New England cities, and the news- 
papers of the time show that he made a 
favorable impression. 

General Taylor was elected President, 
and Lincoln expected with good reason that 
his earnest work in the campaign would be 


rewarded. 
Defeat 


Lincoln now returned to his home in 
Illinois, and began practising law more 
earnestly than he had ever done before. He 
tried to make up some of the defects in his 
early education. He was forty years old, but 
he studied logic and geometry. It was hard 
work, for he had never pursued any studies 
in school that made this easy for him, but he 
mastered these two difficult subjects. 

In 1854 he came back into politics as 
candidate for the United: States Senate. 
When Missouri became a state in 1820 there 
had been an agreement which was enacted 
into law that thereafter all new states north 
of the southern boundary of Missouri should 
be free states. Kansas and Nebraska were 
now ready to enter the Union and under 
that law should both have been free. But the 
slave-holding interests wanted Kansas to 
come in as a slave state, so the part of the 
Missouri Compromise which related to 
slavery was repealed 

This seemed to Lincoln a very wicked 
thing, and he determined to fight it with all 
his might. For a time it seemed that he would 
be elected Senator in 1854, but he did not 
succeed. He determined, therefore, to run 
again as candidate for Senator in 1858. His 
opponent was one of the most brilliant 
men in the United States Senate, an old 
neighbor, friend and political opponent, 
Stephen A. Douglas. To undertake to defeat 
wick a man was a most courageous ambition. 

It was arranged between Lincoln and 
Douglas that, while the two would stump 
the state of Illinois independently, they 
would meet seven times in seven ifferent 
congressional districts of the state and in 
each of those would hold a joint discussion. 
The Lincoln and Douglas debates became 
famous all over the country. The Chicago 
papers quoted them in full, and other papers 
copied them widely. 

The position which Lincoln took in these 
debates was that the republic could not 
forever endure half free and half slave. He 
quoted the words of Scripture, “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” He 
said that in time this nation would be all a 





slave or all a free nation. He believed jt 
ought to be free. He held that the slavery 
question was a national one and not simply 
a question for the South to decide. He held 
further that it was a moral question, and 
that no man was good enough to own an- 
other man. When anyone asked him if he 
would like to marry a negro, he answered 
that he did not want a negro woman either 
as his wife or as his slave. 

Again Lincoln failed in his attempt to 
become a United States Senator. 

He went back to Springfield just before 
the campaign ended and there delivered a 
very courteous and noble speech. He said 
he had been accused of ambition, and he did 
not deny that he was ambitious. But he 





The earliest known portrait of Lin- 

coln, made in Washington in 1848, 

when he was a member of Congress, 

and had on his best clothes. From a 

daguerrotype owned by Mrs. Robert 
T. Lincoln 


said that, if Senator Douglas would agree to 
stand for the hope of making the country 
free, he would agree never to be a candidate 
for any office so long as Douglas wanted one. 
He said that he had earnestly prayed that it 
—_ not become his duty to enter this 
trying and expensive campaign, but he 
Mon become a candidate because he believed 
it was his: duty. He said that he had not 
intended to say anything unkind about any 
of his opponents and he asked forgiv eness if 
he had said anything to hurt anyone's feel- 
ings, but he believed he had done right. 

On the night of the election he was at the 
telegraph office until quite late, and before 
he went home he knew that Douglas had 
won. It was a dark, rainy night, and there 
were places where there was no sidewalk. 
In one of these the rain and the tramping of 
feet had made a hard “hog-back path.” His 
foot slipped, and he almost went sprawling 
in the mud, but by a quick and fortunate 
leap he recovered his balance. He walked 
heaee through the rain, wet and chilly and 
defeated, but as he went he chuckled to 
himself, ‘It’s a slip and not a fall!” 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 





| Lincoln's house in Springfield, Ill. 
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—you can run your “Lionel Standard” 
Train at various speeds, stop it and re- 
verse it by manipulating a small lever 
placed at any distance from the track. 
As if by magic—your Lionel Auto- 
matic Train Control will start and re- 
verse your Lionel Train without being 
touched by hand, and as if by magic— 
you can switch your “Lionel Standard” 
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As if by Magic! 


Train from track to'track with the new 


Lionel Electric Switches by manipulating © 


another smalllever placedatany distance 
from the track... Lionel trainsand equip- 
ment have been “Standard of the World” 
since 1900. And now, after years of ex- 
periment, Lionel engineers have ac- 
complished the greatest achievement in 
the history of model railroading by creating 


The New Lionel 100% 
Electrically Controlled Railroad 


for “Lionel Standard” track. 

Lionel makes the most complete and 
perfect line of model Passenger. and 
Freight trains in the world,—both elec- 
trically-controlled and hand-controlled 
for “Lionel Standard” track; and hand- 
controlled for “O-Gauge” Track. Lionel 
Trains are real in everything except size; 


every piece beautiful in design, perfect 
in construction, and fully guaranteed. 
They contain hundreds of improvements 
and refinements not found in other lines. 
Yet Lionel Trains are the lowest in price 
consistent with supreme quality. You 
can buy a Lionel “‘O-Gauge’ Train 
for as low as $5.75! 
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ment, Toy, Hardware, Sporting Goods and Electrical stores. 
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' FACT AND COMMENT 


toa: 7° say-that a man has no vices is not 


always to say that he has any virtues. 


THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTs that make up 
a man's-body—iron, lime, carbon, salt, phos- 
phorous, etc.—can be bought at any drug 
store, we are told, for ninety-eight cents. 
That is what man is worth—materially. 
it is the intangible, invisible spirit that an- 
imates this almost valueless heap of mineral 
matter,'the valiant spark amidst the dusk, 


Pet is the man. 


~} A Year or Two Aco The Companion told 


* its readers about the extraordinary value 
t that attaches to the autograph of Button 

Gwinnett, a signer of the Declaration of 
Tint rice, who left singulary few sig- 
,; Matures behind him. A New York woman 
: Mrs. A. W.- Swann, has recently found, 

among some family papers, a genuine signa- 


, ‘ture of. Button Gwinnett, and she may be 


' able to sell it-for something like $25,000. 


‘:) Dux. You Ever-Tainx how unlike are our 


»fames for certain countries to those which 
: the natives of those countries use? For ex- 


* ‘ample the Egyptians call their land Misr, the 


¥inns call theirs Suomen Tasavalta, the Per- 
sians know their country as Iran, the Estho- 
nians theirs as Eesti Wabariik, and Palestine 
pr sarom Fistin. fae Irish me State ‘| 

rstat’ Eireann, Japan is Nippon, an 
Mecwee is El Maghreb. That aa do for 
today: 


“IN RUSSIA 


FAR away as Russia is, and slight as are 

our pay. contacts with it, we 
cannot help being interested in what goes 
on there. Russia is a busy political labora- 
tory today,. where experiments in govern- 
ment and social organization: are «being 
conducted which are worth the attention of 
intelligent people everywhere. Within the 
past few months there have been important 
happenings at Moscow which our readers 
may like to have interpreted. 

There has been an open split among the 
leaders of the Communist, or Bolshevik 
party, the most serious one that has oc- 
curred since the revolution of 1917. The 
governing class is no longer a unit as to 
policy; there are even indications that it is 
dividing on matters of principle as well. 
Discipline is still strong enough to suppress 
open revolt, Stalin, the taciturn, determined, 
shrewd Georgian, controls the party, and 
the men whovdislike his way of conducting 
affairs—Trotzky, Kamenev, Zinoviev and 
ethers—have had to step out of their offices 
and sign an argeement not to force a conflict 
within the Communist party; but they still 
believe that Stalin is throwing away: the 
fruits of the revolution. 

Briefly, these objectors are the radicals, 
the original Communists, the-men of the 
Left. They are Communists first, Russians 
a dong way after. They believe in inter- 
nationalism, in the world revolution, in the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, in the politi- 
cal supremacy of the .industrial worker. 
After almost. ten years of power, they see 
Russia industrially bankrupt, and the world 
revolution‘more‘distant than ever, but they 
stili clamor fer a rigorous, dogmatic Com- 
munism. ; 

Stalin, who is enough of a:statesman to be 
an.opportunist,;~intends to restore,.Russia 
before he thinks about converting the world 


Himself of peasant stock, he sees that no 
régime can last without the support of the 
Russian peasantry. He is more impressed 
by the facts of Russia’s industrial break- 
down than by the paper theories of Marx 
or Trotzky. He is bending his efforts toward 
strengthening the economic position of 
Russia, toward improving the relations of 
Russia with its neighbors, toward encourag- 
ing industrial production by the help of 


. private capital, so that the peasants can 


get the manufactured products they need 
at fair prices instead A at the ridiculously 
inflated prices which government operation 
of industries and government favoritism to 
the city workman have made inevitable. 

So Zinoviev, whose conduct of the Com- 
munist International has made every other 
nation suspicious or openly hostile to Rus- 
sia, has had to step down and out. So Trot- 
zky and Kamenev and Sokolnikov are 
dropped from the Politbureau, the govern- 
ing committee of the Communist party, and 
must do their grumbling in retirement. 


They dare not make a real fight, for the . 


Bolsheviks govern only by keeping a united 
front. They are but a small minority of the 
nation; if they fall to blows among them- 
selves, they know well enough their power 
would crumble. 

For the present then, and as long as 
Stalin is in power, Russia will move steadily 
away from doctrinaire Communism and 
toward a strictly national policy, intended 
to please the peasants rather than the 
city proletariat. It will become more and 
more like other nations, and the oppor- 
tunities for private capital will grow more 
and more frequent. Stalin is still a Com- 
munist, but he sees that real Communism 
is a long way in the future. In the meantime 
he wants to keep Russia alive and, if pos- 
sible, moderately prosperous. > 


“1 WAS HIS FATHER ONCE” 


ONE of the tenderest and most pathetic 
remarks ever made was that of a man of 
eighty-four, who said, “Oh, if I could only 
know and watch over my children in their 
old age!” 
the experience and wisdom of years, he 
yearned to continue the loving guidance 
that he had exercised since the babyhood of 
his then middle aged son and daughter. His 
chief sorrow lay in the knowledge that death 
would end it. Something of that same feeling 

robably lies deep in the heart of every 
ather. Certainly it must have been the 
rm gd that led that. New Jersey man who 
died recently to leave letters, one of which 
his six-year-old son will receive on every 
birthday until he is twenty-one. 

It would be impertinent to seek to pene- 
trate the veil of privacy that hides the 
contents of those letters, but it may be 
permissible-to hazard a guess as to their 
character. The six-year-old boy was known 
to his father as “Dicky,” and the father was 
“Daddy” to the boy. Those are the first 
memories that the boy will have of the ab- 
sent father; and the 
addressed to “Dicky” and signed “Daddy”; 
and they will lead the boy on from one year 
to the next. By and by they will open with 
“My dear Dick,” and the signature will be 
just ‘‘Dad,”’ and so on to the last, which will 
probably be addressed to “Dear Richard,” 
and close with ‘‘Father’’! 

All this we guess, because the man who 
could do so wise and beautiful a thing must 
have been a man of imagination. Knowing 
his end to be near, and. realizing the pitfalls 
that lie in the way of youth, he went back 
over his.own life and put himself in the place 
of the boy. Before him rose the years of the 
past and the relations that had existed be- 
tween him and his own father, and into the 
letters he packed the experience of all youth, 
as seen in the clearer light of after years. 

Can the memory of such a father fade? 
As the. boy's birthdays come, one after 
another, and each brings its letter, the old 
tie will gain new wate 4 and the bond that 
would naturally have become tenuous with 
the years will last through life. On every 
page of those letters will be written in 
sympathetic ink: ‘ 

“I was his father once; 
I am his father now.” 


THE KING’S ENGLISH 


W Ho should speak the King’s English 
Y correctly if not the man who is some 
day to be himself-‘the King? Yet'an English- 
man of letters, Mr. St. John: Ervine, has 
ventured to criticize in print the way in 
which, the: Prince, of : Wales pronounces. his 
words. In a recent address made at Oxford, 





‘the very sanctuary of cultivated speech, he 


Being old himself, and rich with : 


rst few letters will be - 


committed, says Mr. Ervine, these offences: 
he pronounced the ¢ in “often,” he said 
“acoostics’ and ‘‘die-rection,” he accented 
the first syllable in “illustrate” and “pur- 
suit,”’ and twice he said “laboratory.” 

The Prince is not without much good 
company in some of these locutions, though 
others seem to be the result of personal 
eccentricity. We have never heard anyone 
else put the accent on the first syllable of 
“pursuit,” and few, if any, who put it on the 
first syllable ‘of “direction,” though some 
persons are over careful to sound the 7 
therein with distinctness. 

As for “‘of-ten,” it is common enough, 
though none of the dictionaries allow it, and 
it, is usually in the mouths of those who 
think they are called to reform the language 
by speaking it as it is printed and not as it is 
spoken. However, our little counsellor the 
Oxford Dictionary (volume VII) admits that 
the ¢ is often sounded in the south of 
England, and in singing. Perhaps the Prince 
is merely in advance of the dictionaries. 
His authority may help to make “‘of-ten” 
the correct usage. 

So with ‘“‘illustrate."” There is no doubt 
that it was formerly stressed on the second 
syllable. The dictionaries still prefer that 
pronunciation, but they recognize i/lustrate 
as well. Mr. Fowler,.who has written a 
standard work on the English speech, says 
the latter form is gradually winning its. way 
and is “‘now general.” Verdict: the Prince is 
as nearly right as Mr. Ervine and is ac- 
quitted on this count of the indictment. 

The best usage supports “akowstic” as 
the pronunciation of ‘‘acoustic.” Probably 
the Prince likes the sound of the softer 
vowel; so do‘'a good*many other people, 
though not enough of them to make their 
pronunciation accepted by the dictionary- 
makers. As for laboratory, it is clearly 
wrong, though many persons who find it 
awkward to pronounce a four-syllable word 
on the first syllable wish it weren’t. Those 
who frequent such places, generally avoid 
the difficulty by omitting the last three 
syllables entirely. In sitios’ baliaas and on 
college campuses it is neither /a5oratory nor 


: laboratory; it is ‘‘the lab." Perhaps in the 


end “lab” will be the real word, manu- 
factured by amputation, as “mob’’ has 
emerged from the Latin phrase ‘mobile 


vulgus."" Meanwhile we must put a. black’ 


mark against the Prince of Wales. He 
shouldn't have said laboratory. We are 
surprised at him. 


A RICH POTATO MINE 


ArOTAto isn’t an especially interesting 

object nor is a patch of ——. potato 
plantsas inspiring as a view of Mount Katah- 
din at sunrise; but when the single potato is 
multiplied often enough to make one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand barrels, and the patch 
expands into a field of eleven hundred acres, 
the imagination kindles a bit and the most 
inert mind sits up and takes notice. It is 
the “potato king,” of Aroostook County, 
Maine, the ‘potato empire,’’ who did the 


' trick. 


Last year was an epoch for the potato 
growers, as every housewife knows, for 
“‘spuds”’ reached the unprecedented price of 
ten dollars a barrel. Previous to that, how- 
ever, there had been several years of ruin- 
ously low prices, so that many of the farmers 
were on the edge of bankruptcy. Although 
last year’s profits not only paid their debts 
but left them a handsome surplus, this year, 
they reasoned with the farmer’s usual cyni- 
cism, could not be expected to add to their 
good luck; therefore most of them curtailed 
their acreage. Mr. Cristie, on the other 
hand, opened up a new plot of seventy acres 
of stump land. On that plot alone he raised 
eleven thousand bushels, which he sold for 
$40,000. The crop from his whole farm 
brought him a total of $600,000, of which 
he figures one half was net profit. 

Isn't there something for the youth of 
America to think about in such a story as 
this? Who benefits the country more than 
the men who actually produce the necessaries 
of life? Who can enjoy with a clearer con- 
science or a deeper self-respect the fruits of 
their labor, however rich they may be? Who 
grudges them their profits? 

The lazy, the comfort-loving and the in- 
competent are always droning the old pes- 
simistic song that ‘farming does not pay,” 
but $300,000 profits from Maine potato 
fields and $12,000 earnings from single New 
Hampshire cabbage. farms are voicing a 
cheerful antiphony. They say that money 
talks; courage and intelligence and hard 
work have found that it can also sing. 
















































































MUSSOLINI AGAIN ESCAPES 
DEATH 


Ti REE times within six months attempts 
have been made to assassinate Mussolini, 
the premier-dictator of Italy.- The latest 
attack occurred at Bologna, as Mussolini 
was leaving a great public meeting in the 
stadium of that city. A boy of gr push- 
ed through the crowd and fired a pistel at 
him, point-blank. The bullet tore through 
the breast of Mussolini’s coat, ‘but did not 
wound him. The angry crowd fell upon the 
lad andliterally beat fim todeath.’ Mussolini, 
who is much of a fatalist, declared that he 
bore a charmed life, and would not be killed 
until his work for Italy was done. It is no 
wonder he thinks so, for he has escaped no 
less than six attempts on his life since he took 
the lead in the Fascist movement -four or 
five years ago. 


BELGIUM’S NEW GOLD CURRENCY 


BELGIUM has followed the example of 
Germany, and established its currency 
on a gold, or hard-money, basis. The govern- 
— enpene — the ag wliich has 
ong been nothing but a piece of paper mone 
is to be stabilized at 36 to the dollar; it 
value before the war was about 5% to the 
dollar. The new unit of currency, ‘based on 
gold, is to be called the “‘belga,” and it, will 

worth a little more than thirteen cents, 
The belga will not be used in domestic.trade, 
but only in settling foreign trade balances, 
In order to get the necessary gold for es- 
tablishing the new currency- Belgium has 
borrowed $100,000,000 from London finan- 
ciers. 


ENGINEERS OPPOSE A SHIP 
CANAL 


ig has been learned that the Army engi- 
neers who have been investigating the pro- 
ject of deepening the New York barge canal 
trom Buffalo to-Albany, so that it can accom- 
modate seagoing cargo ships, will advise 
against it. he proposal was made as an 
alternative to the projected ship canal from 
the Great. Lakes to the sea by way of the 
St. Lawrence River, and was supported in 
Congress as an “‘all-American”’ route. It is 
the opinion of the Army engineers that the 
cost of the work would be so great as to 
make the plan quite economically unwise. 


THE COURT VS. A TREATY 


CCORDING to a decision of a’ United 
States court in New York, the recent 
treaty by which Great Britain permitted our 
prohibition-enforcement vessels to search 
and seize cargoes of liquor on British ships 
apparently intended for the United States, 
outside the twelve-mile limit, does not really 
help the situation very much. The court has 
ordered that a shipment of liquor worth 
$350,000 which was taken from: a British 
vessel, fourteen miles off the coast of New 
faxrags must. be returned to its owners. lt 
olds that, although the treaty may permit 
the seizure of the liquor, our own prohibi- 
tory laws do not run on the high seas, and it 
cannct be held that there has been any viola- 
tion of them at such a distance from the 
shore. 


INCOME TAX DISCLOSURES 


HE Internal Revenue Bureau reports that 

seventy-five persons .paid income taxes 
for the year of 1924 on incomes larger than 
$1,000,000. Three persons, two living in 
Michigan and one in New York, paid taxes 
on incomes of: more than  $5;000,000. It 
ought not to be hard to guess who these 
three men are. But it may be worth remem- 
bering that the largest financial rewards 
always come, nowadays, to the men who can 
reduce the prices of commodities that most 
people want. ves 


A NEW JOB FOR THE MARINES 

WING to the repeated robberies of 
United States mails, which came to 4 
climax in the recent holdup of a mail truckin 
Elizabeth, N. J., where the driver of the 
truck was killed and $160,000 stolen, the ser- 
vices of the Marine Corps have been et- 
listed to furnish protection for the mails. 


‘President Coolidge has ordered the assigt- 


ment of twenty-five hundred members of the 


- corps to this duty, and the ‘leathernecks’ 
“are new on their new- job, guarding:mail cars, 


railway terminals and_ post-office” trucks, 
against the depredations of the gunmen. The 
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marines have orders to shoot anyone who 
makes an attempt to interfere in any way 
with the mail under their care; mail robbery 
will henceforth be a particularly risky busi- 
ness. 


THE ELECTIONS 


AS a result of the elections, the Republi- 
cans have lost control of the Senate. 
Senator ‘Butler. in Massachusetts, Senator’ 
Wadsworth in New York, Senator Williams 
in :Missouri, Senator Ernst in Kentucky, ; 
Senator Harreld in Oklahoma, and Senator 
Weller in Maryland were all beaten by their 
Democratic opponents. Colonel Smith in 
Illinois and Mr, Vare in Pennsylvania were 
elected, but it is at least a question whether ' 
the Senate will permit them to take their’ 
seats. The House of Representatives seems 
safely Republican by a somewhat smaller 
majority than in the present Congress. 
Governor Smith was reélected by a large 
majority in New York, and so were Gover- 
nor: Donahey in Ohio and Governor Ritchie 
in ‘Maryland. All three become possible 
Democratic candidates for the Presidency; 


was beaten by Senator Willis, fades as a 
Democratic leader. The defeat of Senator 
Butler in Massachusetts by former Senator 
Walsh is to be regarded as a blow at Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s prestige, but otherwise the 
election does not indicate any marked dis- 
satisfaction with the Administration. The 
question of prohibition complicated several 
contests. Senator Wadsworth’s defeat was’ 
directly caused by the defection of 200,000 
Republicans who voted for an independent 
candidate in order to punish Mr. Wads- 
worth for his open opposition to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and several other Re- 
publican candidates were weakened by their 
position-on this issue. There were popular 
referenda on the subject of prohibition in 
several states. In New York and Illinois the 
people voted in favor of permitting the states 
to establish their own standards of what 
constitutes intoxicating liquor. Montana 
voted to repeal the state prohibitory laws; 
Wisconsin and Nevada voted for an appeal 
to Congress for a modification of the Vol- 
stead Act; California, Missouri and Colorado 
voted down the proposal to repeal their 
prohibitory enactments. 








The Sleighing Party 


Below the mountains’ white-capped cit- 
adels, 
.Across the frozen lake’s unmarred 
expanse, 
Beneath the golden stars, with silver bells 
We blithely drove to Christmas feast 
and dance. 
Arthur Guiterman 











WHAT'S THE USE? 


" E is vain to serve God; and what profit 

- A is it that we have kept his ordinance?” 
These are the words that the prophet Mala- 
chi puts in the mouths not of bad people but 
of discouraged good people. They had been 
trying hard to do right, and things went 
wrong. They had been courageous, but their 
courage seemed of no avail. They thought 
they, had been missing a great deal of pleas- 
ure,. that they had ‘walked in funeral 
garments before the Lord.”” The complaint 
that.religion is a kill-joy is not as modern as 
people suppose. 

What if righteousness does not pay, in the 
sense in which some people think of pay? 
What if a good man has to give as many 
dollars a ton for coal as a bad man, and his 
bread and cakes cost just as much whether 
he, loves his neighbor as himself or not? 
What if righteousness is sometimes expen- 
sive, an actual disadvantage? Still which: of 
us is willing to measure profit and loss in that 
way? Maybe the three hundred men who 
fought with Leonidas sometimes growled 
that their rations were bad. Maybe the 


UST check with a pencil the watch you'd like 
to find on the tree next Christmas morning— 
wait till you see Dad curling up and a book in 
his hand—+zhen lay this ad on his knee. 


Don’t have to say a word. We’re saying it for 
y ying 


‘you! And Dad—he knows all about Ingersolls. 


but former Senator Pomerene of Ohio, who |; 


He can probably remember his own first Inger- 
soll—and how it went and went and went— 
and beat the whole neighborhood for its accuracy 
—and looked like a million dollars to him and 





Yankee 


The new improved model, More 


closely cased, antique 
bow and ‘crown. $ .50 : 
Always dependable, Midget 


A good size for the girls and emailer 









Stylish ton- 
Qeau-shape. 


Junior 


The popular 12-size. Thin model 


that slips easily into 
the pocket. Sturdy, $3.25 


dependable. 





(Continued on page 943) 


Lagerskt 


Mlustrations % actual sixce 


Prices in Canada 
lightly higher 


Midget Radiolite 


Girls as well as boys like time-in- 


the-dark watches. $3. 7> 


boys. Also for women $ 3 
for their handbags. 3. “Ideal for travellers, 


_ Wrist Watch 


Suitable for boys and giris 


~ - 
aS 
X as well as the 
ah grown-ups. $3.50 


Tells time in the dark. The 


dsortoye and $4.00 
men Sturdy 
and strong. 






Slip This Ad 
To Your Dad — 
Before Christmas 


the other fellows every time he pulled it ‘out. 


Dad knows how Ingersolls last. He knows! the 
famous Ingersoll name and guarantee even better 
than you do. And he’ll be glad for you to want one. 


. fl, 
So get out that pencil zow,and make your selection. 


Prices Recently Reduced. The prices shown in this ad are the 
new reduced prices recently effective. The reduction applies to 
the entire line of 15 d-ff:rent models. Notice especially the new 
price on the Yankee—$1.50; the new price on the Wrist Watch 
—$3-50; and the new Wrist Radiolite price—g4.00.' 





Yankee Radiolite 
The Yankee with tuminous: figures 


and hands. - Telis: as 
time in the dark. $9.25 


Radium doves it. 











mr 
Jeweled Waterbury 


Jeweled watch accuracy at an 


y economy price. Styl- 
Sets? ice tines $4.50 


IR ete: 
>, % 


If you are going to make-a present to some one, think : 
how well he (or is it a “she?’) would be pleased with | 
a brand new: Ingersoll’ in its cheery: -colored~ box; ~~~ 
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The subscription price of 
The Youth’s Companion 
is $2.00 a year, $3.50 for 
two years, or $5.00 for three 
years. Save money by 
ordering for two or more 
years. 
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MY HOMEFOLKS 


C:‘A: STEPHENS 


O name means so much to the readers of The 
Youth’s Companion as that of C. A. Stephens. 
Three generations of subscribers have delighted in his 
tales of adventure, travel,.and home life on the Old 

’ Squire’s Farm, down in Maine. When the publishers last 
year tried to think of something to give to the good 
friends who renewed their subscriptions early, they de- 
cided that nothing would be so popular as a book of 
Mr. Stephens’ stories; so they printed ‘‘Haps and Mis- 
haps at the Old Farm.” And how Companion readers 
jumped at it! A very large edition was entirely exhausted 
long before the renewals and the requests for the book 
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NEW ! Another book by The Companion’s Best 


the famous OLD 









Loved Writer 







A Collection of 








SQUIRE Stories 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 





Have You Sent for Your FREE Copy? 


Mp: 


49 Le “he 








bw year the publishers are offering another collection of Ste- ~ i 
phens’ stories and they are printing mod thousands more than il 
s 


they did last year. ‘“‘Stories of My Home Fo i 
ble and exciting, of the group of boys and i 
Old Squire and Grandmother Ruth on the i 
Farm. The stories are all new, they have not been previously printed | 
in The Youth’s Companion. Every — will want one of these 
books. Be sure that your order is sent early. 


Partial List of Contents 


| 
uire’s Trip to the White Hills — The Berserk Rage of . | 
hen Halstead Had the Horrors — Going és | 


ventures, homely, la 
irls who lived with t 


The Old 
Laughing Sylvanus — 
After the Communion Service — 


Hannah’s — When the Elder Mowed the 
— Amethyst Quarrel — Runaway Rob — The oa 
inny — An Embarrassing Fourth of July — The Bees of Gehenna 
— ‘Maine Mahogany” — Old Hughy’s Moose Decoy. 
The book is bound in maroon cloth with gold stamping, measures 
41% x 6% inches and has 231 pages. 


11,156 Waited Too Long Last Year 
Get Your Order In Today 


The Offer: Send us your renewal sub- 


scription for The Youth’s Companion early, before 
the rush of the holiday season, including six cents 
extra to pay postage and packing on the book, and 
we will present you with a copy of C. A. Stephens’ 
new book, ‘‘Stories of My Home Folks’’ bearing a 
personal greeting from Mr. Stephens. This book is 
not offered for sale separately. 


NOTE:— Please avoid sending stamps. Include the six 
cents extra in your subscription remittance if possible. 


IMPORTANT—This offer 
is good only while the pres- 
ent special centennial 
edition lasts. Don’t risk 
disappointment by putting 
off your order until later. 
Send for your copy of the 
book today. ; 





To avoid errors please clip the 
address and date as it appears 
on the margin of your Paper, or 
copy it exactly when filling out 
the coupon. : : 











” deals with the ad- il 


The Boxing Academy at Aunt 
Lodged Clover — The 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION | | 
Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. | 
Enclosed find $........ to pay for the renewal . 
of my subscription to The Youth’s Companion for 
oT ee years. I am including in my remittance six 
cents extra to pay postage and packing on my gift 
copy of the new Stephens’ book “Stories of My . | 
Home Folks,"’ which you are to send me free. 


Name. . 
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Develop you 


lo; with : 
Spilp’ey 


~ the HARMLESS 
Archery Game 


KILPLAY teaches boys and girls 

to be skillful with bow and arrow; 
shows them the science of Archery, 
combined with a lively game that is 
lots of fun. Can be played indoors or 
outdoors. Each set contains a highly 
polished 14-inch-square target in the 
five regulation colors; a strong, flexi- 
ble 18-inch wooden bow; two harmless 
arrows tipped with improved rubber 
suction cups that make them stick to 
the target every time; and a complete 
set of rules and instructions for use. 
All complete in a beautiful box. $4 
Cs 6500.6 k4 04 com emcee 0 00 


. 
Sold in Good Toy Departments 

Get Skilplay for Christmas! Ask for it by name at 
the Toy Store. If unobtainable, we will send you the 
complete set upon receipt of price. (West of Denver, 
Colo., add 18 cents for postage.) 

We also make “Skildart”’, the harmless Suction 
Dart Game; “Bang Bird"’, the harmless Pop-gun 
Shooting Game, ‘“Throw-Dart", ‘‘Praktis’’ Juvenile 
feceey Tackle, and other attractive games of skill. 
Write for catalog showing them all. 


DOREMUS SCHOEN & CO. 
64 Grand Street — Box 110 — New York City 











CPIEMCRAFT) 





Be a Boy 
Chemist! 


Have Days of Real Fun and 
Learn the Wonders of Chemistry! 


HAVE lots of fun. Do hundreds of surprising and 
useful chemical experiments with CHEMCRAFT, 
the Boy's Own Chemical Laboratory. Make soap. 
inks, dyes and paints; test water, food, soil and 
metals; perform astonishing tricks of chemical 
magic; experiment with ey sorcery and pro- 
duce many magical changes. It's all wonderful fun; 
keeps you interested and shows you practical things 
about the wonders and mysteries of chemistry. 

t a CHEMCRAFT outfit— then your fun will 
begin. It's the original and the best chemical set. 
contains more and better experiments; more 
chemicals and apparatus. Five dandy sizes to 
choose from. 


Sold in all Good Toy Stores 


No. 0—75c No. 1—$1.50 No. 2—§2.50 
No. 3—$5.00 No. 4—$10.00 

(West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, add 10%) 
Each outfit complete with safe chemicals, appara- 
tus and big book of instructions. Ask for CHEM- 
CRAFT by name and do not accept # substitute. If 
more convenient, we will send your set prepaid 
upon receipt of price. 


BIG 
JUNIOR BOOK 
\ fine set for boys who just FREE! 


want to try Chemistry. You 
can make ink, dye cloth, test 


water and do lots of magical CHEMCRAFT 
tricks. Always sold for fifty Chemist Club 
cents but if you send us the Magazine, full 


names of five boys who haven't Of stories, fine 
Chemical outfits, we will send ¢xperiments 
you CHEMCRAT Junior for and olub news. 


ONLY 25c It's 




















(Continued from page 941) 
immortalsix hundredat Balaclavasometimes 
stormed and blustered because their pay 
was small. But which of them, looking back 
on the record, would now say that the final 
estimate of reward was so be made in that 
fashion? 

It would be easy to show, and has often 
been shown, that in the long run righteous- 
ness is profitable; but it is not well to stress 
that fact unduly. As soon as we convince 
ourselves that “honesty is the best policy” 
we are in danger of being only so far honest 
as policy requires. No, it is better to serve 
God in funeral garments and live a joyless 
life of bondage to duty than to have no 
higher standard of reward than the com- 
mercial, 

But that is not the way the prophet ends 
the matter. Even those discouraged people 
who sometimes doubt whether it pays to be 
good are not to be harshly cast aside as of no 
account. ‘They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord, in that day when I make up my 
jewels."” That is high reward promised to 
people who are almost discouraged in pursuit 
of righteousness. It is worth striving for. 


BOTULISM 


AST week we discussed one form of food 
poisoning caused by more or less tainted 
left-overs—that is to say, by the poisonous 
ptomaines in them. Here we shall discuss 
the second form, called botulism, after the 
Latin word meaning sausage. In the first 
form the poison is manufactured from the 
protein of the food; in botulism it is a toxin 
excreted by the special bacillus. The first 
cases observed came from eating infected 
sausages, but since then similar effects have 
been traced to the eating of canned foods of 
all sorts, meat, fish, vegetables and fruits. 
The toxin is an extremely powerful one. 

The bacillus that makes the trouble is one 
that lives in the soil and is often found on 
fruit and vegetables and also on dead 
animal tissues. Like the tetanus germ, it 
grows from spores, or seed, and these spores 
may preserve their vitality for a very long 
time and are even resistant for a time to the 
heat of boiling water. Most cases of poison- 
ing are caused by eating ‘‘cold-canned” 
fruits and vegetables, in which the use of 
heat is of short duration. Some years ago 
there were a number of cases of poisoning b 
commercially canned foods, but none suc 
have been reported for some time, for the 
canning companies have learned the neces- 
sity of applying heat for a time long enough 
to kill all the germs and their spores. For- 
tunately, the bacillus does not grow in the 
living body, so fresh fruits and vegetables 
may be eaten with impunity. 

The symptoms of botulism may not ap- 
pear for several days, though there may be 


some stomach or bowel trouble, caused by’ 


the irritation of the spoiled food almost 
immediately after it is eaten. The earliest 
and most pronounced symptoms are muscu- 
lar fatigue or lassitude, with headache, 
visual disturbances and dizziness. Throat 
symptoms then appear, and the patient 
finds it hard to swallow, talk or cough. 
The temperature is often subnormal in 
contrast to the fever of ptomaine poison- 
ing. The pulse, however, is rapid. Botulism 
is more serious than ptomaine poisoning, 
but it is much less common. There is no 
effective antidote, and the best that can be 
done is to keep the patient perfectly quiet 
in bed in a darkened room. As a preventive 
all canned vegetables should be boiled before 
being eaten, since boiling destroys the toxin. 


TAD AND ALIX 


A STRANGE and touching little picture 
of the brief acquaintance and shared 
pastimes of two children, over each of whose 
lives hung the black and hideous shadow of 
murder, was drawn recently in the New 
York World by Mr. Wayne Whipple. They 
were Tad Lincoln, fatherless because of the 
act of an assassin, and the little Princess 
Alix, later the Czarina Alexandra, doomed to 
perish cruelly by murderous hands, with her 
husband, her son and her four daughters. 
They met at the house of Doctor Brown, 
an American dentist located in Frankfort 
and patronized by the German nobility. 
Mrs. Lincoln was staying in the city for the 
baths, and Tad went to school with Doctor 
Brown's. son and often visited him in his 
home, where he came to know also his 
schoolmate’s sister Alice and her playmate, 
Princess Alix. The little princess took a 
great fancy to him; the liking of a quiet little 
girl of much restricted life for a big, merry, 
(Continued on page 945) 














Now you can build 
models in colors 


You’vE never seen anything like it, fellows—this new Multicolor 
Meccano. Part after part gleams with brilliant colors, that’s why the 
models you build are so realistic, and all of Meccano’s famous engin- 
eering quality is still there. 

We wanted the best colors, so we selected Duco, the same that is used 
on the finest automobiles. This gives a hard tile-like finish that 
cannot rust. 

Building with Meccano is dead easy. No study required. Build your 
models in bright colors—only multicolor Meccano gives you this, 
yet it costs no more. 

You'll give the gang a surprise with your up-to-the-minute Multicolor 
outfit. No more colorless, dull models for 
you. This is the day of the new Multicolor 
Meccano. 


Send for this Book 


“How Jack Discovered the Perfect Toy.” 
It tells you all about the new Multicolor 
Meccano. Sent free for your name and ad- 
dress and those of three of your chums. 
Put No. T2 after vour own name for 
reference. 


MECCANO COMPANY, INC. 
Div. T2 Elizabeth, N. J 
In Canada: Meccano, Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 


New! the 


Special 

$10.00 Outfit 
A fine big outfit full of 
valuable parts for building 
hundreds of working mod- 
els. Has a powerful, revers- 
ing electric motor and big 
book showing how to make 
over 200 models. Sent pre- 
paid upon receipt of price 
if not at your dealer's. 


- The last word 
in Construction Toys 
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Is Your Name 
Among the Starters? 


ERE is the list of 200 Lead- 
ers in The Youth’s Compan- 
ion’s great Pilgrimage to the Land 
of Dreams Come True, showing 
the number of new subscriptions 
secured by each up to November 
6. These friends are out to win the 
52-Day Clark Cruise to the Medi- 
terranean and Norway for two 
people, the fine automobiles, the 
four year college tuition and all 
the other wonderful prizes. 
See the October 21 Youth's Companion 
for full particulars. 
How The Contest Stood on Nov. 6. 
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Tell the Family 


here’s what you want 
for Christmas! 


You’ve never had anything like Buildoblox; 
they’re new and different — 107 many shaped, 
red, green, yellow, and natural wood blox in a 
sturdy shipshape box. 


OTHING better 

to give or to get 
for Christmas than 
athletic equipment. 
No better place to buy 
it than he Reach 
dealer’s. 


See the Reach Line today or 
write direct for illustrated 














Sub'ns 
N. E. Detwiler 36 


With every set there’s a book full of pictures 
of things = can make — a trolley car with 
tracks, a filling station, city playground, rail- 
way system, airplane, a pioneer’s cabin, om 
his duck. You can think up coun 
things to build for yourself. 

Your mother will like Lee ge too — 
very highly commended by Prof. M V. O'Shea, 
eminent child education authority ‘of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He has written the book 
of instructions packed in each set which — 
lates children to work neatly, think logica 
observe accurately, and carry out caref 
made plans in a business-like, efficient poner 4 


If you can’t get Buildoblox at your stores, 
send us the coupon with your 
greeting card, 


Strom 
BUILDOBLOX 





Class 4 
Mrs. Wm. R. Doel 


Class 5 
K. and P. Potter 


Class 6 
_ Edith Mitchell 


Class 2 


C. 'W. Cloud 25 


L. C. Shank 


12 


Class 13 
Frank Howell 
Eugene McClung 
Charles Munch 
Mrs. W. W. Roy 
R. B. Watson, Jr. 
Dexter Wright 
Mrs. Mary Thiele 
Mrs. A. G. Page 
C. R. Hook, Jr. 
Etta Chamberlain 
Harley B. Lindaman 
Robert Smith 
Constance K. Bard 
George E. Stacy 
Andrew Bethridge 
L. and 
Mrs. O. K. Temes 
T. E. Collins 
Fraser Thompson 
Elizabeth Massie 
Danny Filkins 
F. C. Squires 


Lois Morrow 


Class 14 


UAMaAawnanaan nun ay ot 


M. McClelland 
Mrs. . Page 
Cc; M. Renisburg 
Howard Wells 
Milford Welsh 
Myron Schutzer 
H. S. Yonukin 
Hattie T. Baker 
Evelyn Brink 
Norman Giles 
Mrs. W. W. Bemis 
Mrs. W. D. Thomas 
Virginia Duncan 
James Howard 
Stewart Calvert 
Mrs. Alfred Smith 
Edward L. Young 
T. A. Bittenbruder 
Roxanna Kephart 
Philip Austin 
ay Barrett, Jr. 
K. D. Brasier 
Una B. Curtis 
Beulah Crigger 
Marion E, Linn 
Jack W. Loeb 
Eugene Marshall 
Charlotte G. Nix 


catalog. Make your selections 
early—for you'll have plenty 
to select from. 


Your own favorite players 
use Reach equipment 
on Diamond, Grid- 
iron, Court and 
Links. And the 
Reach Line 
this year is big- 
ger and better 
than ever.- 


Let “Santa Claus” make you 
happy or tell him to make 
your friends happy— with 
Athletic Goods 
marked “Reach”. 


See your 
dealer or 


FrSSSSeSssSSSaSscaSSq Ls si Sane 
. is eed. | ichard Sinclair 
th feromere nom oe pets. Co. I Philip E. Yoder 


tl Jacob Lamberts 
Please send me packed in a safety shi; 


Fi 
it sets of Buildoblox a at, eo - each ($2. re weet he Wien ? Hoke 


write for 
that cata- 
log now. 


Lewis E. Walker 
Patsy Dickerman 
G. Seaver Jones 
William Kidd 
Betty Turner 





lass 
H. R.and C. Hanson 11 


Rockies) for which I 


Tf not entirely pr do, on I De return them within 
five days and my money will be refund 


Name... ccccccccccccccces ee 











13-year-old 


DAVID 
BINNEY PUTNAM 


tells the story of his thrilling adventures in 
the Arctic with the American Museum 
Expedition. 


DAVID 
GOES TO 


Class 10 


Elinor F. Warren 


Class 11 
John S. Warfel 


Arthur N. Ingersoll 


Harry Yates Weil 
Harold Howes 
Peter Ahrens 


Class 8 
A. M. Kordsieman 


Class 9 
Malcolm B. Vilas, Jr. 8 


Class 12 
alee om Harmon 
Mrs. C. W. Lowell 
Beatrice Thomson 
—s Humback 
Bess F. Blanding 


Roy. Brinck 

Mrs. Byron Clark 
Mrs. Geo. H. Goulden 
Richard Hendrickson 





10 


AAMAMNAMAD AA 


Alva Runyon 
Rachel E. King 
Constance Barton 
Jack Weir 

Arthur Rothrock 


Mrs. H. G. Armstrong 


Albert Fairclough 
Karl B. Wagner 
Mary J. Evans 
Basil Killer 
William Clifton 
Rev. S. G. Hutton 
James F. McKinney 
George Lovejoy 
Verne Johnson, Jr. 
Vera Ebersole 
Elmer E, Green 
Elmer Herrick 
Robert Brink 

Joe Cobbs 

May Heinmiller 
Mrs. J. S. Maxson 
Woodland Worthley 
Dorothy Delaney 
Lillian Thrig | 


Mrs. C. H. Witherell 
Cintord yo 
Mrs. Elza Fasig 
Mrs. J. H. Cook 
Mrs. J. O. Sibert 
Ella Poland 
George P. Wood 
Robert B. Walls 
Lawrence Young 
na C. Tandy 
William W. Cooper 
Seth C. Thompson 
Helen Souter 
R. I. Etherton 
Gurdon F. Bertholf 
James Bockoven 
Jane Horst 

Class 15 
H. A. Phelps 
Earle H. prbneon 
Edwin W. Kibbe 
Mrs. E. G. Alden 
Brenton Bradford 
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Milton Ayer 
Mrs. G. Barfield 
Mackie Harrington 
Curtis Henderson 
Donald Hewitt 
Helen L. Jipp 
Sven Kristjanson 
E. H. May 
Fred Taylor 
Wayne Berry 
Mrs. L. A. Bishop 
Earle Dilatush 
Mrs. = — 
Mrs. C. Fultz 
Amy Gentry 
William Hancock 
Dorothy Simpson 
Harvey L. Tavener 
Harold Fredrick 
B. H. Giant 
Samuel Levering 
P. B. Van Doren 
Howard Engard 
Elizabeth Fernalld 
Delton W. Folley 
Bessie M. Fortney 
Mrs. H. Giddings 
Thomas Lynch 
William Lytle 
Robert Reid 
Margaret Smith 
Harold Van Zee 
Robert Coleman 
Fred S. Crowther 
Joe H. Dixon 
F. E. Fellows 
Mrs, E. P. Harling 
LeRoy B. Madsen 
Fred Rehm 
Robert Whitney 
Mrs. M. E. Combs 
Jessie M. Franklin 
Graham James, Jr. 
Peggy Luther 
Francis E. J. Neagle 
Ralph S. Newton 
Gilbert Sheldon 
Donald G. Strogan 
F. F. Swarthout 
Mrs. W. R. Donald 
Carroll Williamson 
Keith Flower 


A. J. REACH COMPANY 
Ti and Palmer Streets, Philadelphia 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
gpaciie he me 


Phil B. Bekeart 
in Francisco 


World’s Largest 








12 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 





for a joyous winter—a 
pair of smooth-running, 
sturdy 


y, NORTHLAND 
5 SKIS 


Learn the kin 
sports! NOR 
are the choice of 90% of 
America’s ski champions. 
The deer-head trademark 
appears on every pair. 


Write for free booklet 
“How to Ski.” 


of winter 
HLANDS 


Northland Ski Mfg. Co. World’s Largest Ski 


Manufacturers 








Richard Chuble 
Irene Church 
Robin Garland 
Stanley Lilian 
S. Mayberry 


Robert Anderson 
Ward Stewart 
Robert Banning 
Horace Moremen 
C. H. Webster 


You Can Win, Too 


If your name is not on this list you —" 
place it there by securing enough sub- 
scriptions to beat the present leaders. 
The contest runs until MARCH 1, 1927, 
but NOW is the best time to get sub- 
scriptions. 


Why not start today ? 


Mason W Xia. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 


GREENLAND 


by the author of 
DAVID GOES VOYAGING 


Last year to the Sargasso Seas with William 
Beebe and the Arcturus—this year to the 
frozen north with Bob Bartlett, Peary’s old 
skipper. What an experience for a@ modern 
boy! Every lad who envies David can get all 
the: thrills of the actual expeditions by reading 
David's own accounts of what he saw, what 
he did and what happened. Here is another 
book for youngsters by a youngster. 


Illustrated by the drawing p Emme hyena the 


Eskimo, and by jographs. 
$1.75 at alk Bookstores. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45 Street New York 





“FOR XMAS 
‘*JONIOR’*—4’ Lemonwood Bow, bea $250 
tifully polished; velour grip; 4 fine a” 
Arrows, allina’ T ‘arget Box; complete. ay 
“SENIOR”—6' 3” Lemonwood Bow; 4 3500 “S45 , 
Arrows 25” and Quiver; 356” Target Box. 
A aplendid outfit; wonderful gift; complete. 
- Write for Catalog “ Y" 
L. E. STEMMLER Queens Village, N. Y. 
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See the October 21 
Youth’s Companion, 
pages 764-765 for 
description of Prizes. 
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|_UUse Curioure Soap Every Der | 
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FOREST. 
wy FRIENDS 


BY H.R. EVANS 





Refreshing tales from the 
{ North Woods, Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of | 
which he writes, Fifteen | 
full-page illustrations from 
} original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for 
f young or old, $1.50 net. 


Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOK, by Marshall eo 
=. The Autobiography of a ‘a 

More than a million sold. ) a. 
Gite book Edition, $1.50 n 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of an- 
imals. Illustrated Gift-book, $1.75 net. 











AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








a 

and orc 
improvements ms one i EXCLUSIVE 
FE FEATURES that them the easiest 
of all to ay 7 learn quickly witha 
go 
for free book and d. ‘ae Payments, Send 
foe. With all their exclusive fea- 
wen. G. CONN, Lea. 
1248 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


cy Co! 
Asthma 


Vapo-Cresolene makes a strong appeal to those 
F with Bronchial Asthma, begguse the 
Pp; vents at’ night, i 4 










slee ™ 
lie > sufferers 


lo nar 
VAPO-CRESOLENE C CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 


FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 
Tells how to hold, aim and handle rifles: 
others in correct knowledge of g a gone, Now! 
common sense Ty. — 
perent a boys should have. to make 
leaders. Y. our copy Free. Write at once, 


The NEW BENJAMIN fire 
Riisehors 
















Air hatte & Mtg. 00-627 A. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Safe 
3 Milk 
\ Malted wc y a F j 

/ Mont, For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


and for All Ages 





we trHorligk’s 


The ORIGINAL 





MONEY 


Write for poe pet of . — Velvet Mottoes. Value $3.00. 
When sold sen There is time to sell several 
packages, GOSPEL FRUMPET co., Dept. P, Anderson, Ind. 


Di Vv poems aa 
Musical “Conectes =P YS: How to Stage 
and tens wie ~g 7 > Goods 





ae Cpening Choruses, Darky Plays. 


& CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 77 a 





| happy maneuvers of all the young people. 
| But once, as they skated toward the west 





(Continued from page 943) 
manly boy; Tad did not wholly reciprocate 
it. 

“Though he thought much more of our 
Alice,”’ says his old schoolmate, “‘he was too 
kind-hearted and chivalrous to allow little 
Alix to see that he preferred an American 
dentist’s daughter to the Anglo-German 
princess. I remember that my sister invited 
the little princess to her birthday party, to 
which Tad came, bringing a huge orna- 
mental German confection which graced the 
board almost like a bouquet. Little Alix eyed 
Tad’s gift admiringly, and I thought she 
cast an almost envious glance at my sister. 

‘‘Alix couldn't skate, and her royal mama 
forbade her trying to learn in a public place. 
So Tad, when he invited our Alice to go 
skating on a little shallow lake near the river 
there, also suggested that they two offer to 
push Alix in an ornate Russian sledge. 

“Alix was a happy little princess indeed 
when Tad tucked in the rich robes about her 
and with the friend Alice skated gayly be- 
hind her equipage, gliding around and 
around the little lake. She had been per- 
mitted to accept such an unusually demo- 
cratic invitation—for a princess—since the 
widow of a President of the United States 
was to attend as honorary chaperon; that 
guaranteed the approval of even her strait- 
laced German governess. There, on the shore 
stood Mary Todd Lincoln, her full and flow- 
ing mourning garments swathed in a long 
crépe veil, smiling as she superintended the 


they saw Mrs. Lincoln gazing afar, wholly 
unconscious for the moment of their move- 
ments. The wind was blowing the dark veil 
about her head as she stood, like the Cu- 
mzean sibyl, silhouetted against the sunset 
sky, whose livid afterglow suggested the 
recent tragedy in America. It was she, and 
she alone, who seemed then the tragic figure, 
ve: the future still lay hidden. Poor little 
Alix! 


WHAT INDIANS ARE LIKE 


E have seen a very interesting letter 

from a vere contributor to The 
Companion, Mr. E. E. Harriman, to a boy 
who wrote to ask him about the Indians he 
had known. Mr. Harriman, who is now al- 
most an old man, has known Indians all his 
life, and his letter makes clear what so many 
people do not understand, that there is as 
much diversity among the various Indian 
tribes as among the nations with which the 
white race is divided or even more. 

I knew the Sioux, writes Mr. Harriman, 
when he wanted to kill all white folks in 
Minnesota; the renegade gang of Little 
Crow, who was a villain among his own peo- 
ple. He made a feast and invited his broth- 
ers. Then he and his gang killed the six 
brothers that Crow might be chief. After- 
wards, he began war on white folks in order 
to make a reputation, and one of my neigh- 
bors killed him. Chaska and Wabashaw of 
the same tribe opposed him and saved the 
lives of twenty-eight whites who had been 
taken prisoners. Chaska saved the life of 
George Spencer after five bullets had been 
fired through Spencer's body, as he watched 
the Sioux play lacrosse in front of the store. 
Spencer managed to get inside and up- 
stairs, while an Indian he had fed and given 
a bed for two winters tried to kill him. 

I knew Chippewas when they fought the 
Sioux all around my home, and I saw several 
canoes, each carrying twelve warriors, pass 
where I hid behind the lake bank as they 
went to a big battle, all painted and armed. 

The Winnebagos I knew as_ peaceful 
farmers, sending stock to the state fair at 
Minneapolis and living in houses built for 
them by the government. I knew all three 
tribes in feasts and fights and fishing and 
fun-making. I learned to ride their canoes, 
to cook anything outdoors, to keep warm 
on a cold night with little covering, how to 
fool the fur-bearers and catch them, how 
to hunt and ride on the side of my ‘horse 
when he ran at full speed. Indian stuff was 
part of my education as a boy, and I knew 
the trick of freezing up when game looked 
my way, then creeping farther when it began 
to feed. 

Then I came to the Far West and saw 
many other tribes. 

The White Mountain Apache wears the 
same kind of clothes that you and I do, talks 
our language, sends his children to school 
and raises Hereford cattle for a living. 

The Navaho is independent, somewhat 
harsh in speech and manner, laughs in great 
glee over a joke, makes beautiful silver 





(Continued on page 947) 





Published by A. G. Spalding & Bros. in the interest 
of Athletic Sport 


SPEED SKATING 


By Cuartes Jewtraw, 
500 Meters Olympic Champion 


HE first essential of speed skating is a 

sound body, a clear brain and keen 
judgment, 

To be successful requires strict adher- 
ence to the rules of training. Just as for 
sprinting, hurdling or rowing or base ball, 
the boy who has made himself fit by care- 
ful training and practice is the boy most 
likely to give the best account of himself. 


Position for the Start 

The start in a skating 
race, it will be noted, 
differs from that for 
sprint running. Instead 
of both feet pointing 
in a straight direction, 
or nearly so, the for- 
ward skate is parallel 
with the starting line 
and the shove-off is 
given with the other 
foot, the succeeding action bringing the 
skater into his stroke and stride. 


The Finish 


If the race is very short, of course it 
will be necessary to get off at top speed 
and keep it up to the finish, but in the 
middle and longer distances the skater 
should acquire that second sense of being 
able to so regulate his speed that he will 
have himself in control at all times and 
when the final sprint for the finish line 
begins, have enough in reserve to bring 
him fighting for the place. 

Other competitors may set a faster pace 
than the skater has fig- 
ured out for himself, 
but if he succumbs to 
this temptation he will 
use up his reserve be- 
fore the crucial moment 
arrives for the final 
sprint. It is well at all 
times to stick to a set 
program, even if the 
skater should lose some 
of his early races, as he 
can: note conditions generally and gradually 
increase the timing and speed. 


Practice 


Much practice will be required before a 
skater can acquire all the fine points that 
will enable him to hold his own in fast 
company. Strategy will be quite as essen- 
tial as natural speed. If possible the 
novice should get some older skater to 
watch him and criticise any apparent short- 
comings, which should be changed before 
they are too firmly fastened. Such, for 
instance, as slow-starting, angle of body, 
arm motion, too long a stride or too short. 
He should practice starting so as to be on 
the alert when the starting signal is given 
but not so impatient as to make a break 
or false start, due to nervousness, and 
thereby suffer the penalty of being set back. 
All of this preliminary work should be 
practiced incessantly and although seem- 
ingly tedious and apparently unnecessary, 
it is the only way by which a young skater 
can hope to pull himself ahead of his 
comrades. 

Training Hints 

Roadwork is essential—a workout of a 
mile or two. Meals should consist of sub- 
stantial but simple foods. Plenty of vege- 
tables—spinach, peas, beets, etc., are 
recommended. Avoid tea, coffee and pastry. 
Milk is an excellent food if taken by itself; 
or with non-acid foods, 

Training demands plenty of sleep—at 
least eight hours. 


Shoes and Skates 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of proper shoes and 
skates. The selection of correct shoes and 
skates will repay the skater many times 
over. Well-made and proper-fitting shoes 
will give his feet the support and comfort 
they should have—and upon his feet rests 
the skater’s fortune. 





Correct Starting Position 














is King 
hare THE IcE like a 


streak...every turn 
a thrill...every nerve 


a-tingle...thesecan be 
yours with Spalding 
Blue Streak ice skates! 


Fine steel, fine skill...all 
o into Blue Streak tubu- 
ar skates to make them 

thefastest,thelightest,the 

strongestskates onrecord. 

Hendaguale finished in 

blue enamel and nickel. 

Racing and hockeymodels 

mounted " aldingska- 

ting shoes...shoes such as 
px « Spalding g knows how 
to make. Just see a pair. 

You'll want them for 

Christmas, that’s sure! 











Spalding Gifts 
make husky boys 


Well padded. 
Boxing Gloves. po mera 


desiga by champions. 
Laced and laceless 
Basket Balls. with or without 
the new Spalding valve bladder. 
There's the Spaldia, 
Foot Balls. J5...used yr o 
important contests. Other models, too. 
Big Lea 
Base Ball Gloves. Stesres, 
Bats, Mitts, Balls, Masks, Shoes, etc. 
“y, 
Tennis Rackets. hneinn me 
a“‘grip” and “feel” you'll like., 
Husky boys need husky sweaters! 


You'll treasure a“‘S palding’’—and 
still wear it—many years from now. 
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BOY and GIRL . 
Radio Sct Builders 


and Owners 
NOTICE! 
Are you building or using a radio set? 
If so, you have probably already found out 
‘that a set is no better than the tubes in it. 
Maybe youare having trouble getting clear 
reception, free from humming and howl- 
ing noises. If so, the chances are. you are 
using the wrong makes of tubes, 
Any radio expert will tell you that tubes 
constitute one of the most important parts 
of a radio set. I have been making radio 
tubes for a good many years, and I have 
solved the ‘‘clear reception’’ problem. 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon to- 
day, and Ill write you a personal letter by 
return mail, showing you how you can 
‘improve the quality of reception you are 
getting with your set. You don’t obligate 
yourself in any way by doing this, and the 
information you get will be exceedingly 
valuable to you. 


c ow 
President. 
THE VAN HORNE COMPANY 





Franklin, Chio 


SF A AS SS SS A LS oS Sn 


Mr. J. 8. Van Horne, President 

The Van Horne Company 

Franklin, Ohio : 
Please. send me that valuable information as 

to how I can improve the reception of my radio 

set. I read your interesting offer in The Youth’s 

Companion, and understand thatI amin no way 

obligating myself to you by sending for this in- 

formation on this coupon. 





‘Name and Age. 





Street Address, 


| 
Tom Sawy ER's 
COMING BACK 


Yes, rightinto your own home, in the Pathfinder. Tom is alive 
again with all his impishness, his hair-raising experiences, his es- 
capades, his thrilling rescues, his quest for ad venture—the very 
same Tom Saryer who mad Twain famous—and 
he’s coming to you in the Pathfinder. The Pathfinder editor is 
spending a lot of money so that everybody may have achanceto 
read this most popular of all American stories. The on!y wayto se- 
cure this story exceptin costly book formis to read the Pathfinder. 
Every the Path finderisloaded down withjustthethings you 
want to read—world news and pictures, brilliant editorials, stories, 
travel articles, puzzles. humor and miscellany. The Pathfinderis 
the nation’s most helpful and entertaining weekly magazine with 
nearly five mitlion readers —and itcomes to you 

direct from the seat of government. Not sold on 
newsstands or streets, Mark Twain's master- 
piece, Tom » will begin in the Pathe 
finder early in 1927, Why not use a Pathe 
finder subscription, including Tom Sawyer, 
for Xmas gifts? You can get the Pathfinders 
every week for one year, 52 issues, for 
only $2. 3 subscriptions, $2. Gift an- 
nouncement cards, giving your name as 
donor, mailed if desired. If you do not 
know the Pathfinder and wish to see it, we ©" < 
will send it om trial for months, Huck Shows Tom 
13 issues for 1S¢, coin or stamps. the Dead Cat 

&, F 372 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 
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L MFG. CO. 
ZOO Dept.s M,o711 nv. Giank ST., CHicage 





BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE XMAS MONEY 
Selling “‘game of think’’ played with Martyn's Spell- 
ing Bee Cubes. Enamel finish wooden cubes 20c; pure 
celluloid 50c set. A Xmas gift for young and old. 
— & Co, 1308 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, 

inn. : 
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Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge Fletcher of Chester, Vt., two kind and venerable friends 





















of The Youth's Companion, photographed by Franklin Wells 


A Visit to Old Friends 


of the world in vain for a better 

picture of serene and happy old age 
than you may see in this photograph of two 
venerablefriendsof The Youth’s Companion, 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge Fletcher of Chester, 
Vi 


t. 

When the artist, Mr. Franklin Wood, and 
the editor of The Youth’s Companion were 
returning last June from a trip to President 
Coolidge’s birthplace at Plymouth, Vt., to 
secure the photographs and sketches from 
which Mr. Wood made his beautiful cover 
painting for our issue dated November 18, 
1926, a pause was made in Chester, and a 
visit was paid to the Chester librarian, Miss 
C. G. Pollard. 

‘By all means,” she said, ‘‘visit your two 
most venerable subscribers and friends here, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher. They have been 
married for sixty-six years, and they must be 
one of the few couples in the United States 
who can look back upon so long a period of 
life spent happily together. The road to their 
house is not easy for a stranger to find; but 
The Companion has a great friend here in 
young Franklin Wells, one of the brightest 
and best boys in town, and I know he will 
pilot you.” 


A Pleasant Visit 


Miss Pollard’s prediction was more than 
justified. After consulting his mother, Frank- 
lin piloted the visitors to the Fletcher home. 
It is many miles outside Chester, set upon a 
beautiful New England hillside such as many 
a millionaire would covet for his country 
home. The house bears evidence, outside and 
in, of the thrift and good taste of the two 
people who have lived there so long. They 
received the unexpected visitors with old- 
fashioned courtesy and made them welcome 
in a parlor where Companion covers were 
hanging on the wall. 

Presently Mr. Fletcher took his guests for 
a short walk over the hillside. He pointed out 
the finest lilac bush, in full flower, that the 
guests had ever seen. The beauty of the 
surrounding countryside was like that of 
the hills which girdle the boyhood home of 
President Coolidge. 

“T suppose,” said one of the visitors, 
“that you are a relative of the President?” 

Mr. Fletcher smiled. All the Coolidges are 
related, although they do not boast of their 
kinship with great men. This is a family tree 
that has made, and will continue to make, 
most important contributions to the history 
of America. But no work is more vital than 
that of the farmer and his wife and his 
children; for, without their service, the whole 
industrial system of our land could not last. 
And something of this feeling of stewardship 
for all the rest of the people.seemed to reflect 
itself in Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher’s’ kindly 
faces. People of their sort are the fathers 
and grandfathers and mothers and. grand- 
mothers of us all. 

The sun was just setting as the visit drew 


O= would search the picture galleries 





to its close. It seemed impossible to take a 
photograph by the dim light. 

“I will tell you what I will do,”’ said Frank- 
lin Wells. ‘‘I will walk out here on the next 
fine day and take a picture for you.” 

The prospect of such a long walk would 
have terrified most city people, but it means 
nothing to lezs trained on Vermont hillsides. 
Franklin Wells’s generous offer was quickly 
accepted; and a few days afterward a set of 
very wonderful pictures came from him, and 
the best of them was enlarged 

Then it occurred to us that many members 
of the Coolidge and Fletcher families would 
like these pictures, and Mrs. Wells was kind 
enough to supply a list of those she knew. A 
print was sent, with our compliments, to 
each one as a souvenir of this visit. And each 
one was asked if he or she knew somebody 
else who would value this memento of their 
distinguished relatives in Chester. 

The response has been very great. We 
print here the names and addresses of people 
who have already received prints. They are 
not only in New England but in Florida and 
Indiana and California. You may think of 
America as a large country—but there is no 
distance so great that family love and loyal- 
ty cannot make it short. And the relatives of 
these wonderful old people in Vermont have 
something of which to be truly proud. Here 
is the list, so far: 


The Family Tree 


Mr. Leon Fletcher, Chester Depot, Vt.; 
Mr. Leslie Fletcher, Chester Depot, Vt.; 
Mr. George Bartlett, Mill Village, N. H.; 
Mrs. Adelia Bates, Waterbury, Conn.; Mrs. 
. L. Clark, Chesterfield, N. H.; Mr. 
Clyde N. Clark, Chester Depot, Vt.; Mr. 
Frank Clark, Chester Depot, Vt.; Miss Edna 
O. Davis, Chester Depot, Vt.; Mr. Allen 
Edson, Natick, Mass.; Mrs. Erwin Edson, 
Chester, Vt.; Mr. Ralph Edson, Middlefield, 
Conn.; Mrs. W. A. Edson, Chester, Vt.; 
Mrs, Jonathan Fuller, St. Cloud, Fla.; Miss 
Esther Fletcher, Chester Depot, Vt.; Mrs. 
Adin Foster, Chester, Vt.; Mr. Benjamin 
Fletcher, Bridgeport, Conn.; Miss Dora 
Frahm, West Orange, N. J.; Mr. Harry 
Howard, Claremont, N. H.; Mr. Harry C. 
—e, Penacook, N. H.; Mr. R. H. Jones, 
oxbury, Mass.; Mrs. Walter Keene, Bing- 
ham, Maine; Mrs. J. L. Livermore, Bellows 
Falls, Vt.; Mrs. MacDonald Lynch, Sterling, 
Mass.; Mrs. Otis L. Noyes, Newburyport, 
Mass.; Mrs. Warren Pierce, Winchester, N. 
H.; Mrs. C. H. Rich, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Mr. 
B. J. Sanderson, Davis, Calif.;] Mrs. W. L. 
Sanderson, New Albany, Ind.; Mrs. Elmer P. 
Warner, Chester Depot, Vt.; Mr. Walter 
Wiggins, Worcester, Mass. 
If any other close relatives would care for 
jan enlargement ofthe photograph, they have 
only to write—stating their relationship to 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge Fletcher—and a 
= will be sent free of charge, with the 
undredth Anniversary greetings of The 


Youth’s Companion. —THE EpItor. 





FOR JANUARY 
INVESTMENT 


~ 2/4 Bons 

ESERVE your January in- 

vestments now, before the 

usual heavy reinvestment 
demand restricts your choice. 


Smith Bonds offer you the strong 
security of first mortgages on mod- 
ern, income-producing city prop- 
erty, the liberal interest rate of 
6%4%, and safeguards that have 
resulted in our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 53 Years 


You may have a choice of bonds 
on properties in several of thegreat 
centers of population of theeastern 
United States, of maturities from 
2 to 10 years, and of $1,000, $500 
and $100 denominations. 

« Send your name and address on the form 
below for circulars, and for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


SMITH BUILDING - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
I 6a ccs dessusnarencizree eoeniginntedanesiiacieasas 
Fr a Cae RCs: AEMOEE SRO 


Pree 
GET ON “UNCLE SAM’S” PAY ROLL 


MEN — WOMEN 18 UP 


$1140 to $3300 A YEAR 


Many U. S. Government jobs obtainable. 
Experience usually unn . Common 
educatio ent. PA : sone, foe 
bool w y ° 
positions and free sample coaching. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. E-226 Rochester, N. Y. 



















You can be quickly cured, if you . 


ST 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

Stuttering. “its Cause and Cure."* It tells how I 

cured myself after stanmering 20 yrs. B.N. Bogue, 
9335 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lil. St., indianapolis 


FREE 








TRY IT 
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NewCom- 
anion 
ewin 

Machineyou 

select is not 


pene sat- 
sfactory in 
ev partic- 


ery 
ular after 
you have 
tried it in 
our home for three months, we will RE- 
UND YOUR MONEY and take back the 
machine at our expense. 


$25 $40 We offer choice of 
WE SAVE YOU te eleven styles, includ- 
ing oscillati and rotary machines in both foot 
treadle and electric models. We also guarantee for 
twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, and sell at 
a very low price. 


GET OUR ATTRACTIVE TERMS efore, pur- 


chasing a 
new sewing machine. A post-card request brings 
our free illustrated booklet and full particulars by 


return mail, SEND IT NOW. 
THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


We Pay the Freight 
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The Youth’s Companion Gift Shop 
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Shop 


ypenton Seif-Fill- 

a Fountain Pen. High 
pay fully. guaranteed 
ountain pen. Black finish, 
with gold-filled band and 
lever: It is inktight and 
may be carried in any 
ition without fear of 
leaking. Pen ro) gag 
teed solid 14 » gen- 
uine iridium point. "Pen 
offered ‘ with clip for 
men. and ring for wo- 
men. State choice 
when ordering. Any 
name up to sixteen 

















Do All Your Xmas Shopping 


For .months our buyers have literally combed the 

markets of the country and brought together the 

choicest holiday gift merchandise for your approval. 

You may now make all your gift selections in a few 
moments’ time right in the comfort of your 


oa home. Once taste the pisneure of Christmas 
Write shopping in this delightfully easy way and 
name desi you will understand why a a Com- 
panion readers send to the or their 

ONLY 


holiday gifts each year. 


More than 200 other gift selections 
are shown in the Lig Rotogravure Gift 


Supplement of the October 21 Youth’s 
Companion. Copy mailed free on 
WITH request. 
ANY 


Ladies’ White Gold Wrist 
Watch.. A beautiful and reliable 
timekeeper. Case is 14k white gold 
filled, “new tonneau shape, en- 
raved with fancy design. Six- 
jewel, lever movement. Stem set 
with blue stone. Bracelet of black 
silk grosgrain ribbon. Gift 
box included ........... 


Birthstone Rings. Birth: 
stones are said to bring 

ood luck to the wearer. 
These rings are sterling 
silver, platinum effect 
with beautiful carved de- 
sign. Imitation stones for 
each month in the year. 
When ordering, be sure to 
state your birth month 
and ring size 










wi 










We Pre; ope De- 
‘livery Charges 
And Guarantee 
Safe Delivery and 
Satisfaction 4 


















Men's Wrist Watch. Solid nickel case, 
duit finished. Popular. square shape, with 
thoroughly reliable 11-jewel lever move- 
ment. The numerals and hands are treated 
with a preparation that will clearly show 
the time in-the dark. Straps are 

leather with nickel buckle...... 


like a real new- 
-born baby. ‘Has 
long dress and petti- 


N a and is wrap 
in pink blanket with 
Biff-Bag. Boys revel in the fasci- ribbon. Head 
ootie sport of biffing the Biff- 
et quickens the eye, strength- 
a the muscles, increases the 
chest expansion, and develops 5p 
body gracefully. C = $1.50 
with screws and cords. . 


pin 


»osition not easily 
broken. Painted hair 
and features, moving 
eyes and crying voice. 
11 inches 1.75 
long e 













Child’s Set. Includes 
spoon ry fi pusher. 
R & B A-1 guaranteed 
silver ware. Attractive 
new Manor Pattern, soft 

finish. Sure to 1.00 


Sais 


Daisy Air Rifle. Every 
boy wants a Daisy. It’s 
a straight shooter, long 
lasting, handsomely fin- 
ished. Built on the lines 
that crack marksmen 
prefer. Pump Action 
Repeater. 
50 Shot Repeater. . $2.25 





gray 
the most — 
inating. In bo: 


Nestor Johnson Tubular Shoe-Skates. Alumi- 
num finished, welded throughout. Seamless cups of 
one-piece drawn steel, and high carbon steel blades. 
Shoes are reinforced with two tapes to support the 
ankle. We offer men’s and boys’ skates and women's 


= ~ in either the ra Meee or hockey style. Men's 
3’ shoe sizes, 5 to 934, women’s and 
gis” re to 7. Complete per pair.......... No 


Ship Book Ends. Cast in 

the shape of Spanish Gal- 
leons, like the ship models 
390 popular at the present 
time, Metal with antique 


Omar Pearl Necklace. 
A lovely quality of cream 
white Omar Pearls, finely 
graduated, washabie with 
soap and water, guaran- 
teed indestructible. 
Mounted with a sterling 
silver safety clasp set with 
brilliant. Encased in blue 
leatherette box. Single 
strand, 15 or 24 $4 

ee as 









Lincoin Logs. Build re peapecsien of the tirst 
American buildings repro 1 sorts of interest- 
ing and unique structures. uF ogs of hardwood, * 
season and stained a ‘‘weathered brown.’ 
Set No. 1 contains 53 Logs, and designs $1.10 
Set No. 2 contains 110 Logs, and Designs $2.25 


— 


2% 


Military Brush Set with Case. 
Full Military style, fine quality 
bristles, “Keep-clean’"’ bran 
Brushes have solid backs, ebony 
finish, water- — with §] - 
tings. C omplete with 

Keratol Case. Per pair. $1.50 





Boudoir Lamp with Silk Shade. 

. Any roony would be-indére attrac-: 
tive: and coinfortable with the 
addition of this pretty lamp. 4 
rose pottery base and rose sill 
shade. 544-foot silk cord. 

Electric bulb not included. 


16 Beautiful Christmas Greeting Cards FREE 


With every purchase amounting to $5.00 or more, from this ad or from the October 21 Youth's 
Companion, pages 766 to 782, we will include free 16 beautiful Christmas cards with —— 
to match (worth $1.05 at single card price), provided you mention this ad when orderi 


Send remittance with order to 


Sweet-Grass Basket. 
Indian made. Suitable for 


empbroide: work ~ an 
sowing Win retain its 
frontal nce for many years. 
8 inches in diam- $1 2 
CUP . wove ce ness 





8 Arlington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Early and Easily 


With a Stroke of Your Pen: 





coat with lace trim- ~ 


and. hands of com-_ , 

















(Continued from page 94 945) 
ornaments with turquoise sets, rides wonder- 
fully well, lives'in a hogan, which may be 
made of juniper logs on end in a circular 


‘| ditch, leaning inward, with two other tiers 


above, the last meeting in the pe all 
held together by interlaced sticks and plas- 
tered outside with clay mud, or it may be 
built of split sandstone, or in summer of 
brush, to keep the sun off. Nobody wants to 
keep the nig oa air away. He keeps many 
sheep, and his squaw weaves wonderful 
blankets from the wool; but now in most 
hogans they have Germantown wool yarn. 
Most folks do not know the difference be- 
tween blankets of native yarn and the Ger- 
mantown yarn. But the o!d-timer knows. An 
old-time blanket would hold water all day 
and not be leaking at night. That sort is 
worth hundreds of dollars now. 

The Navaho wears our kind of clothes 
mostly, but many still wear the band around 
the head, instead of a hat, though others 
buy Stetsons costing $20 or more. A Na- 
vaho_ dandy is a sight to see—beautiful, 
beaded moccasins, trousers with big silver 
conchas down the outside seam, a brilliant 
red sash, fancy and costly shirt, silver and 
turquoise bracelets, costly hat, silver and 
turquoise necklace, a saddle and bridle all 
jingled up with silver ornaments and worth 
perhaps $600, pony shining and decked with 
ribbons in’ mane and tail. 

- Next. week we will tell our readers what 
Mr. Harriman has to say about the Hopis, 
the Pueblos, the Klamath, Arapaho and 


Mission Indians. 


ONE THING AT A TIME 





| can be a su 


OHN had become the proud owner of a 
pig and insisted on caring for it himself 
-After -a- féw. weeks, “says. the Argonaut, his 
father noticed that the animal did not appear 
to thrive and remarked: 

“John, I’m afraid you are not feeding 
| your pig enough. It doesn’t seem to be fat- 
tening at all.” 

“T. don’t want to fatten him yet,” 
swered the young stockman. “I’m cabin 
until he gets as long as I want him, then I’ll 
begin to widen him out.” 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures, how can any family tell which are 
really worth seeing? The following list, re- 
vised ‘every week, contains the. pictures 
which The Youth’s Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting. We cannot 
express any ‘opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same program. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


It Must be Love—First National 

Fernie Schmidt ran away from her father’s delica- 
tessen shop only to be led back by Dan Cupid. Colleen 
Moore, Jean hersholt. 


Risky Business—Producer's Distributing Corp. 
A society butterfly finds that satisfaction is to be 
found only in service. Vera Reynolds. 


— of the Night—Sterling Productions, Inc. 


An old woman's unwavering ideals reclaim a way- 
ward youth who has befriended her. Mary Carr. 


The Quarterback—Paramount 

A football star who earns his way through college 
wins the game and the girl. Richard Dix, Esther Ral- 
ston, : 
The Waning Sex—Metro Goldwyn Mayer 

A young woman proves to her lover that a woman 
ul lawyer,—and then gives up her 
career. Norma Shearer, Conrad Nagel. 
The Unknown Cavalier—First National 

A horse and his cowboy master, unmask a villain 


and rescue a kidnapped child. Ken Maynard and 
Tarzan. 


The Best Trick of the 
Week 


THE FLYING RULER 


HIS is a very surprising trick. Take an 

ordinary ruler and hold it in your right fist. 
Suddenly, at your command, the ruler will 
rise up in your hand. Then you push it down 
again, and this time it leaps high in the air. 
Both the hand and the ruler may be examined. 

A fairly large, but thin, rubber band is re- 
quired. Slip it over the right forefinger, and 
catch the loose loop with the right thumb. 
Take ‘the ruler in your left hand and stand 
several feet away from the spectators. 

Close your hand in a loose fist, and push the 
ruler down in the fist with the left hand. The 
end of the ruler will engage the elastic. Hold 
your right hand with the fingers toward the 
spectators, and the band will not be seen. 








Release pressure gradually, and the ruler 
| will slide up. Push it down again, release it sud- 
| denly, and the ruler will jump. Immediately 
let the rubber band fall on the floor. 











Now for four fat 
months of fun! 


Beginning with the December 
issue of THE AMERICAN BOY, 
Clarence Budington Kelland starts 
a new travel-adventure serial, star- 
ring stuttering Mark Tidd and his 
pals—Binney, Plunk and Tallow. 
MARK TIDD IN PALESTINE—Are you 

ready for peace and quiet? . You 


won’t find it! Rumpus No. 1 starts 
when Mark sides with an American 


scientist over a. hundred-thousand- | 
‘Then |! 
ordan to |: 
rescue a drowning Arab. That starts |' 
Don’t miss “Mark |; 
in Palestine”—one of the 
roaringest adventure serials you've | 
ever read. And it lasts four issues! | 


dollar “‘g-g-glass m-mug.”’ 
Plunk dives into the River. 


Rumpus No. 2! 
Tidd. 


THE ROUND-UP ON THE RIO GRANDE, 
by Thomson Burtis. Russ Farrell 
burned with anxiety to know how a 
2-ton airplane, a secret service agent 
and a pilot could vanish into thin air. 


_ Just WHAT YOU WANT FOR CHRIST- | 


MAS—A. Neely Hall tells you how to 
make unusual, useful presents which 
you'll be proud to give. A Christmas 
Party—It’s all planned. . All ready 
for you to give! A Christmas Story 
—Brad Kendall and Stubby Stark 
stage an uproarious Christmas rum- 
mage sale. Look for “Kendall’s 
Christmas Quest.” 


The next twelve issues of THE 
AMERICAN BOY are going to be 
the livest, most interesting read- 
ing you've gotten hold of in a long 
time. Look what this great year 
of fiction and fact begins with: 
IRISH HURRICANE, a great sea story of 

the tall-masted schooner, Wanderer, 


and a battle in the dark with belaying 
pins. 


THE DOUBLE-DYED RETRIEVER, a 


play about a dauntless, daring pup 
who wreaks horrible vengeance on a 
spaniel who tries to double-cross 
him. IN THE GRASS, an exciting tale 
of Johnny Boyd and Syd McVey 
adrift in a leaky coal barge in a sea 
of grass. 

THE SAVING OF THE SHOW, an animal- 
circus story about a mad bull-ele- 
phant, by Rex Lee. STRAIGHT TALK 
—William Allen White, famous news- 
paper editor, gives you the unvar- 
nished facts about your chances to 
succeed in journalism. 


Subscribe—today—to THE 
AMERICAN BOY! Clip and mail 
the coupon below. 


20c a copy at all nowe-genie. $2.00 2 year by 
mail, ‘wo years for Three years for 
$4.00. Subscribe for two years and save a 


dollar—for three years and saye two! 


te American Boy 
“THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 416 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find » for which send THE 
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AMERICAN BOY "for year , be- 
ginning with the current issue, to 
Name 
Address . | 
Canadian postage, 25 per year extra 
Foreign postage, 50c per year extra ' | 
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53d Weekly $5 Award 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: “The 
Director is empowered to make a Cash Award of 
$5.00 weekly to the Member or A iate Memb 
submitting, in the Director’s opinion, a project of 
unusual merit.” 





EMBER R. E. L. JOHNSON (17) of 

Westmount, Quebéc, adds one more to 

the number of those who give the prize-winning 

lists of the Lab.a truly international aspect. 

The Lab totals at the present time 60 members 

from Canada, of whom two have already won 
weekly or special awards. 

Member Johnson’s contribution is the ex- 
tremely trim speedboat illustrated at the top 
ofthis column, and designed by him from de- 
tails and drawings of various full-scale speed- 
boats. His construction was unassisted. 

Says Member Johnson: “In my boat the hull 
is 42” over-all, beam 8’, draft 43’’, and weight 
9 Ibs. The underbody is made of white pine 
2’ thick, shaped and hollowed. To the under- 
body I attached sides of white pine § of an inch 
thick, held in place by six cross ribs. The deck 
and. combings are made of walnut } of an 
inch thick. The underbody is finished in cream. 
The topsides and deck are stained and var- 
nighed. The motor is under the forward deck, 
with the hatchway over it. There are two }-inch 
cylinders, single acting, high-speed type of 
3500 revolutions per minute. The underbody 
is connected directly to the propeller shaft 
without gearing. I built the engine last winter 
from a sét of castings. The boiler and blow 
torch are placed in the cockpit. At present I am 
designing an automatic rudder for her which I 
expect to finish shortly.” 

rom ‘the illustration we assume that the 
castings are similar to those furnished by Bou- 
cher, Inc., but other than this the fabrication 
as'wel' as the assembly of parts was in Member 
Johnson's hands. 


The Secretary's Notes 


‘J°HE Secretary wishes to call the atten- 
i tion of all Lab prize winners to the recent 
¥lefinite rule of the Governors that the winning 
iof-one award does not disqualify them from 
competition in all future award contests. Two 
winning projects from the same Member will 

tbe published at intervals closer than thirty 
‘days, but the winning of an award should be 
‘the stimulation of all members to proceed im- 
‘mediately with even more ambitious plans than 
those which brought their first distinction. 


(Fhere is no limit to the achievement of an: 


ingenious Member save his own industry. The 
Governors stand ready and willing to encourage 


fertility of invention as well as ingenuity, and | 


the Director has authorized the statement that 


he is particularly anxious in the near future to! 
‘hear from a number of pzst prize winners. The 
field is equally open to old and new Members. | 


Every day the Secretary receives'a number of 


letters that are rather hard to classify. When 
something on, the Lab page interests a non- 
‘Member, he usually writes to us about it rather 
speedily, and it is always a pleasure for the 
‘Secretary to give what information and assisv- 
ance is possible. But here is an important point: 
‘If you are within the age limit for membership 


‘in the Lab and are sufficiently interested in 
‘something it has done to make an inquiry about 


it, you should most certainly state your eligibil- 


ity and have your name pro erly listed for: 
membership by requesting an Election Blank. 
When you do not do this, it usually means: 


extra correspondence between you and the Lab. 


Membership Coupon 


To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate. 


Member, use the coupon below, which -will 
bring you full. particulars concerning the 
Society. If elected, you will have the right to 


ask any question concerning mechanics, en-: 


gineering, wood and. metal working, radio, 
and so forth. You will also become eligible to 
compete for the Weekly, Quarterly and Annual 
Awards made by the Society, and you will 


receive its button and ribbon. There are noi 


fees or dues. 


The Director, ¥. C. Lab. : 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

lama boy........years of age, and am ‘inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an Election Blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 


Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 
' Name... 


a INN ian heiininisieviond seni ceeuels dine oni nuni die ings dads bane Ae 


THE Y. 





To secure this 

Membership But- 

ton, the first step is 

to use the coupon 
below 


The National Society for Ingenious ‘Bays 


Notes on Mechan- 
ical Drawing—IV 






APPROVED 
AFTER TEST 


C. LAB 


This seal on 
manufactured prod- 
ucts certifies tests 
made by the Y. C. 


By Artuur L. TownseEnp, S. B., Councilor, Y. C. Lab 
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Fig / 


(Note: Jt is a source of great gratification 
to the Director to observe the manner in which 
Lab Members are utilizing the suggestions 
which Councilor Townsend has made in this 
series of articles, the fifth of which will 
soon appear. Before the first was published it 
was only the exceptional Member who had any 
idea of the proper form in which a drawing 
should be submitted, and many an ingenious 
project lost all chance of consideration because 
of this ignorance. An improvement was very 
quickly noticeable, however, and now a number 
of drawings arrive every day from the Member- 
ship, any one of which is worthy of publication. 
In the near future we expect to publish several 
examples of this recently developed skill on the 
part of members, for which these suggestions 
of Councilor Townsend have been, in large 
measure, responsible—THE D1RECTOR.) 


MONG the more common errors found 
in working drawings are the improper 
use of the different conventional lines 

and the careless application of dimensions 
and other notations. 

Every line on a drawing should have a 
definite purpose and meaning. Difference in 
thickness or weight of lines and variations 
in continuity serve to give the needed con- 
trast to establish the meaning of various 
lines. Custom and common consent among 
makers and users of drawings have estab- 
lished certain types of lines for particular 
uses, 

In Fig..1 is shown a standard or con- 
ventional set of lines for ordinary drawings. 


Four Special 





Fig. 1 


N this motorized age one seldom finds a 

project such as that by Member. John 
Knoepke (17) of O-M Ranch, Moccasin, 
Mont.; but the motorization of Montana, 
although considerable, is not yet complete, 
and it is interesting to note the manner in 
which some of the phases of farm life have been 
responsible for this admirable sulky. Member 
Knoepke made it from the front wheels of a 
buggy, a pair of shafts, old iron and lumber. 
We quote his description: 

“As the first step in making this sulky I 
lowered the spring that was attached to the 
axle about six inches, clamping it securely to 
the axle with the clamps that had held it before 
lowering it. I then attached the shafts—an old 
pair that had never been used—to the axle. 
The seat came next, being clamped to the 
spring..To brace the seat and keep it from 





fig 2 


The full line is used for all visible edges or 
outlines of the object drawn. Invisible 
edges or outlines should always be rep- 
resented by the dotted line. Uniformity in 
the length of dots and spaces is essential to a 
good drawing. The heavy line is used to 
give the frame a border line around a draw- 
ing sheet and the title space. Center lines 
are invariably represented by the dot-and- 
dash line. The dots should be about } of an 


inch long and the dashes one inch. The . 


remaining type of line in Fig. 1 is used for 
the other lines on a drawing including ex- 
tension lines, dimensions line and witness 
lines or marks. Although the actual thick- 
ness of the lines used will vary, depending 
on whether the drawings are large or small, 
the relative weights should remain in about 


the proportion shown. In pencil drawings 
this variation may be obtained by using 
pencils of different hardness, varying the 
pressure of the pencil on the paper, or by 


changing the sharpness of the lead. When 
using ink small adjustments of the pen will 
produce the different thicknesses of lines. It 
is important that these lines be used for the 
purpose for which they are intended. They 
should not be interchanged or substituted. 
To show clearly the uses of these various 
drawing lines a simple drawing, with the 
different types of lines and their uses in- 
dicated, is shown in Fig. 2. The circled 
numbers refer to the various types of lines 
in Fig. 1. The line marked 5A is known as a 
leader or pointer and is used to connect 
(Continued on page 949). 


Cash Awards 


Extract from the By- 
laws of the Y. C. Lab: 
“At the option of the 
Director, one or more 
Special Cash Awards, 
not exceeding $2.00, 


Associate Members 

submitting deserving 

projects or sugges- 
tions.” 


turning, I bent a piece of iron and bolted it 
to the seat, running it up to the shafts where 
the singletree bolts on and bolting it there. 
This made a very secure brace. I attached a 
box under the seat for a luggage carrier, hinging 
part of the seat for an opening. The foot rest 
was made from a piece of strap iron bent and 
bolted to the shafts. I gave the cart a coat of 
black carriage enamel. It makes a handy cart, 
as it is light and yet comfortable to ride in. 
An automobile cushion strapped on the seat 
makes it easier riding. I have had considerable 
pleasure out of making and riding in this cart, 
but am planning on building a Ford racer 
according to Y. C. Lab plans.” 


Member Donovan Rietzke (14) of Beau- 
mont, Calif., goes this week a Special 
Award for the careful designing and construc- 








Fig. 2 


tion of a model airplane, pictured above with its 
designer and constructor in Fig. 2: The wing 
spread is 36’, the fuselage is 26’’ long, the 
elevator is 14” long, and the wheels are 2” 
in diameter. The fuselage was constructed 
first, Member Rietzke informs us, and was 
made of wood secured from an airplane wreck 
in which he salvaged a few articles. 

The fuselage was made of strips 2 of an inch 
square, put together with nails and glue, with 
braces 5’ apart. The wings were made de- 
mountable, and they, like the fuselage, are 
covered with paper. The complete weight of 
the plane is 12 ounces. 


HILE on the sub- 

ject of airplanes, 
here in Fig. 3 is a model 
by Member Carl Mitch- 
ell (13) of New Castle, 
Pa., likewise deserving 
of reward. 

“When ‘I built. this 
plane,”’ says Member 
Mitchell, ‘I had in mind 
a picture of a Vicker 
Vimy, a seaplane and a 
big heavy passenger 
plane, so I united them, 
and this was the result. 
To look.at, it gives one 
the impression of a big, 
heavy, two-propeller 
biplane. . 





ILIGENCE, industry and varied interests, 

which do not, however, detract from a 
uniformly excellent design, are well illustrated 
by Fig. 4, showing Member Lawrence Taylor 
(12) of Middletown, New. York, surrounded 
by a record-cabinet, one-tube. radio-receiving 
set, headphone stand and bell-hop ash tray, 
all of his own construction. In addition to this, 
a leather-topped footstool gives further evi- 
dence of Member Taylor's industry and is 
unfortunately invisible only because he is sit- 
ting on it. So far in the background that you 
cannot see it in the reproduction, but faintly 
discernible in the original photograph, is the 
hall tree with which Member Taylor won his 
Associate Membership on March 15, 1926. 
Member Taylor furnishes an excellent example 
of the diversity of interest which is possible in 
a Lab Member without sacrifice of excellence 
of workmanship or steadfastness of purpose. 





Fig. 4 


Proceedings 


Extract from the By-laws of the Y. C. Lab: 
“There shall be published every week in The 
Youth’s Companion the current proceedings of 
the Y. C. Experimental Lab at Wollaston, Mass.” 


November 8. 
Tested the plane, and it flies very well. Tried to 
get a picture of it. Not so easy with a clumsy 
view camera and slow shutter. Assembled an 
auto-coaster and scooter. These are very well 
made, with brakes, fat rubber tires and every- 
thing. We are a bit beyond the scooting ag 
but a few of us tried them down our steep hill. 
Plenty of young volunteers will step forward 
any time to help us with this kind of testing, 
which is fun and not work—but all the better for 
that. We do the practical testing, and the scien- 
tists in Cambridge do the rest. Tried out some 
Van Horn rubber cushion radio tubes; also some 
Hartung battery clips. Tested a Boy Scout game 
manufactured by Parker Bros. 

(Continued on page 949) 
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NOTES ON MECHANICAL 
DRAWING—Continued 


notes, machining instructions, finish, remarks, 
etc., with a definite part of the drawing as 
shown. The weight of this leader corresponds 
to that of the dimension line 5, Fig. 1. 

In many cases a drawing may be com- 
pletely dimensioned, but, due to the careless 
location of the lines and figures, the drawing 
is poorly dimensioned. A little time in plan- 
i ning the location of the various dimensions 





























| need sec ee mn 
GOODS and other notations is very well spent. 
Listed in the following are a few sugges- 
tions to be considered when dimensioning a 
| drawing, and references are made, in con- 
| nection with these suggestions, to Fig. 2. 

: (a) Except for diameters or radii of 

s holes, all dimensions where possible should 

: be kept outside or off the views themselves. 

P Preferably they should be located between 

1 the views, as shown. 

: (b) Dimension figures should be placed 

so that they will read correctly from the 

h lower right-hand corner of the drawing; 

h that is, from left to right and from bottom 

, to top. 

e (c) A sufficiently large break should be 

Mt left in each dimension line for the required 

| figures, notations, etc. 
| (d) Use small but carefully made arrow- 

- heads on dimension lines and leaders. Poor 

Bs arrowheads always appear conspicuously 

* P on ee ; ‘ _ 

. e) Extension and witness lines shou 

. F or Christmas always begin a short distance away from the 

outline of the object. From 1-16 to 1-8 of an 
is D&M Basketballs inch is a suitable amount for this clearance. 
er ate ? (f) A series of dimensions should always 

id Footballs, Striking Bags, be kept in the same line, and not offset or 

. Boxi Gl B B Tl staggered. Note the two horizontal dimen- 

er oOxing \aloves, Dase 9 = ag between the plan and elevation in 

n, 

It. Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Pig. 2. Center lines should always be used to 

ne Mitts, Hockey Supplies. emphasize symmetry in an object, also to 

d locate = a eee 3 — etc. , 

: ‘enter lines should be used to dimen- 
Here are ~ that will bring | _] | sion to, but should not be used as dimension 
you good health, hard muscles, lines. In Fig. 2 center lines are used in con- 

tS, and lots of fun. nection with dimension lines to locate the 

ai Tell your folks about them. center of the drilled hole, but no dimensions 
or are located along the center lines. 

ed There's a D&M Dealer in your city, if 

= not, — to us for oy pk perenn. PROCEEDINGS—Continued 

is, -— e equipment for fall and winter Meceubie 0. 

vi- Wound the bicycle polo mallets in chamois 

Js THE and brown ooze leather. These are fitted with 

it = Si Horton steel shafts. Finished the magazine 

‘ou brs K Draper-Maynard Co. holder. This is in veneered wood. 

tly par AN Deen VT November 10. 

the < DSi Began a water glider or scooter. This is made of 

his Z Priymout, N.H., U.S.A. tin pontoons and will run by an air propeller. 

26. The whole thing will be made of tin and sol- 

ple dered. Made a few more Cheerio Birds. The 

In — ——— | Lab is not a weird poultry farm—but it looks 

nce like it with all these birds being hatched in it. 

BEAN’S WINTER 
} 
Made of The Lab is immersed in tests. Here 
high-grade you see the assembly of a coaster and 
a scooter submitted for test by the 
mahogany glove Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., North 
leather, trimmed Tonawanda, N. Y 
with the very fin- 
est pure white November 11. 
lambskin. When worn with ear Finished the water glider. It is a strange- 
protectors down, looks like aviator’s looking water craft. It was dark when the final | 
helmet and presents a very sporty bit of solder went on, so we had no opportunity 
appearance. to try it. It ought to whizz through the water, | 

Lab: Ideal for snow-shoeing, skiing, though, as the propeller sends a beautiful rush 

™ skating, and other winter sports. [I |i ube, bands, but they ate hidden in a brass 

” Built to give full protection to head, tube over the pontoons. This is an all-metal 

neck, and ears in cold, wind, or craft. 
snow. Weight only 6 ounces. Price November 12. 

d to $3.85 delivered. Send for new cata- Painted the water glider—black, red and gray. 

msy log, and samples of leather and Busy most of the afternoon painting two 

1 an lambskin. dozen Cheerio Birds. We put on all the color 

= ¥ bom = we have quite a studio. 

yery° Novemoer . | 

ofr L. L. BEAN, Mir. Did a lot ~. work - pepe oe a 

ex loose, some places needed putty and refinishing. 
ward 472 Main St., Freeport, Maine We intend 5 spray Seon an with an clemians 
ting; to patch up the scarred places. Painted the 

r for radiator aluminum. Took a lot of photographs, 

ot — _— we ot a and outside. 

30 November 15. 

some 30 Days FREE Trial | Started two new projects, a toy steam engine 

game Rangers direct from youn ote, epee J express | and an ironing board, both sent in by Members. 

prepaid. Save s10to sis. Be is. Easy 


paym yments—only $5 a month. 1 Write today 
or bicycle catalog and marvelous offers. 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. M-51 CHICAGO 














The ironing board we made entirely out of a 
plank of sugar pine, a splendid wood for this 
kind of work. 








Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Now it is easy to get lots “9 all 
winter. Just build this GLASS CLOTH 
scratch shed onto your poultry house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. 
(Plain glass stops them.) These rays bring amaz- 
ing winter egg yields. The shed is cheap and easy 
to make, Gives twice the room. Allows hens to 
scratch and work up vitality. High winter egg 
prices repay its cost many times. Tryit. Itisa 


money 
ut a 





jv 


RECOMMEN| DED ea EXPERTS 
Tests by 
prove GLASS CLOTH f freely hora the healthfal ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. Never use glass in poultry houses or 
hot beds, Itstops these rays. Always useGLASS CLOTH. 


Aa i 


MAKE YOUR. "HOME 
WINTER TIGHT a 


LASS CLOTH over your screens tomake 
storm doors and windows. ‘Admits: abundantlight. Brings 
comfort. Shuts out cold. Saves fuel and doctor bills. Ideal 
for enclosing eee Like adding 
new rooms at small 








2 Factories omen Service 
The tremendous demand for GLASS CLOTH has made it 
necessary for us toadd another factory. For quick service 
address orders and correspondence to factory nearest you. 


Turner Bros. 


Bladen, Nebr. 





(est 1916---patenTteD) 


ADMITS ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS 
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&s 
Accept No Imitations 


Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents. Noother concern can copy 
our process. No other has the same weather resisting for- 
mula, Avoidimitations. Real GLASS CLOTH is a strong 
fabricspecially treated to make it transparent, waterproof 
and weatherproof. Originatedin1916 and proven by ten 
years success. You willknowit byits quality. So much 
cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity all over the 
United States and Europe. ded by leading ex- 
perts to make hens lay and for good results with baby 
chicks and with hot bed plants. 


Chicks Thrive Under Giass Cloth 
Never put baby chicks behind gies, & - the sun’s 
violet rays, causin Rie leg th loss, 
In a test at Ames 25 per ‘cont of t the chicks under 
= + died, shlong al under GLASS CLOTH lived and 


Ideal for Hot Beds 
Plants started in hot beds cov- 
ered with GLASS — are 
ler, grow much f. and 
transplant better. Ultra-vislet 
=< develop fast. 
rings crops to maturity weeks ia. GLASS 
the frame. 
Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long 
and 36in. wide, postpaid. wo 


a NS 
TRIAL OFFER cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) 
use, you See atts 
it better than glass a return it and we will 
refund your money. Common sense instructions, ‘‘Feed- 


ing for Eggs,”’ with each order. Catalog illustrating uses 
on sell Glass Cloth,) 


ail the COUPON! 


TAT Fe 
quo 





rays make 
Head start 


CLOTH sheds soft, warm light to all parts of 








TURNER BROS., 9710 

Biaden, Nebr., Wellington, Ohie 

L enclose $5.00 for which send postpaid 

GLASS Ly advertined. porter op Se 
= may return it and you will refund my 
Name 

Addresa, 

Town State. 




















FREEZ!2"* eae | Ski Jumping 
Jt cana 00 snap tapeete Coal 

MARTIN A. F#AND 
104 STRAND ST. NEW RICHMOND WIS. 


STRAND ADULT AND KID TOBOGGANS 
STRAND PADDLES FOR CANOEING 














Every boy should have a relia- 
ble Taylor Compass to take on 
| hikes, hunts and fishing trips. 


Send for free compass booklet. 


t= Zaylor Instrument Companies 
| ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Tycosor Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
0-5 













NEW Illustrated talog Sur- 

plus Arm tetrad Cal oa man: 7 

zen need for 7 hiki: 

ents, Blankets, mg. iste, 
ye yg 

stamy 

today for copy. Established vara ai 
Army & Pag Supply Co. 

-206, Box 1835, ini 








Take the place of roller skates 
in winter 

Made of hard maple with a wide 
concavesteel runner. Corrugated 
rubbertopprevents the shoe from 
slippingwhentheskate is fastened 
by its rawhide thongs on the foot. 
Snow skating is loads of fun for 
both Boys and Girls—one size fits 
children from 3 to 13 years old 
—can skate on ice too. 


So Safe—a child can stand or walk in them. 
No wet on —can be vere over rubbers. 
Satisfy ond er or the kids and help 


to keep them off dangerous ice ponds. 
Most Toy Stores have “falcon” Buddy Snow 
Skates. If 


you have difficulty in finding — we 
will see you get them if you Mail the Coupon. 











American Mfg. Concern, Falconer, N. Y. 
Please send me, postpaid 
oO pair Buddy Snow Skates at $1.75 


1 $. for above order, 
if not port comm you are to return the money. 


Rr 





Name 





| 
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The Keystone Pin— 
gold letters on blue 
enamel 


Our aim: greater knowledge, 

skill and ppiness through 

enterprises which lead to suc- 
cessful achievements 


$1.00 Prize—Active Membership 


Dear Hazel Grey: 1 

hope this gets to you in 

time for the next 

G. Y. C. Active Mem- 

bership elections. Here 

is my recipe for angel- 

cake: 

1 cup (running over) of 
egg whites 

1} cups sugar 

1 cup flour 

} teaspoonful cream of 
tartar 

1 teaspoonful flavoring 

Beat the egg whites. 
While they are frothy 
add the cream of tar- 
tar. Beat until stiff but 
not dry. Beat in the 
sugar gradually and fold in the flour, which 
has been sifted seven times, a tablespoonful 
at a time. Add flavoring. Vanilla is preferable 
for angel-food cake. Bake in an ungreased 
pan for about an hour and 10 minutes in a 
very slow oven. Do not remove cake from 
pan until cold. 

Then to make a wood doll with movable 
arms and legs you will need: coping saw and 
blades, a sheet of sandpaper, double-pointed 
tacks, hammer, rubber bands (heavy), } in. 
thick wood, water colors and pattern. 

The patterns I use are from the Normal In- 
structor, and are for jointed figures to be 
made of paper and paper fasteners. Trace 
your pattern on the wood and with the cop- 
ing saw carefully cut out the figure. Sand- 
paper the edges to make them smooth. Then 
drive double-pointed tacks into the under- 
neath side of one of the legs, being careful to 
place a rubber band (doubled) underneath 
the arch of the tack. Then draw the band 
through a hole which has been made in the 
body of the doll. Then fasten the band to the 
other leg with another tack. Do the same 
with the arms. In fact, the arms and legs are 
joined to the body just as are those of a 
porcelain doll. Next paint the doll; and you 
havea doll to please the heart of any littlegirl. 
FRANCES CLARE 








New Florence, Mo. 


ee a ee 


\ Return to Hazel Grey, p eee 
{ The G. Y. C., 8 Arlington Street, Boston 

} Dear Hazel: | 
I should like to know (you may check 

one or both): | 
_+++,How to become first a Corre- 

| sponding Member, then an Active | 
Member and finally a Contributing 

Member of the G. Y. C. by myself and | 
how :to win the pin and all the advan- 

| tages of a member of the G. Y. C. | 

OR l 


| ... .How to form a Branch Club of the 
G. Y. C. with several of my best friends 
1 and to win the pin and all the advan- 
tages of Corresponding, Active and 
j Contributing Members for us all. 


| 

l I am Ud. 

j — years old, | 
i 

| 

! 


HERE is the G. Y. C. Keystone Blank. 
By sending it in you will become 
a Corresponding Member of the G. Y. C. and 
win the right to compete in all the G. Y. C. 
contests and the right to have all questions 
on anything or everything answered by the 
G. Y. C. expert advisers. Then, if you follow 
up your Corresponding Membership with a 
good letter and your snapshot, as Frances 
Clare has, you will be eligible to win a Pub- 
lication Prize of $1.00 and the gold-and-blue 
Keystone Pin, which means that you have 
been advanced to Active Membership in the 
G. Y. C. Do you need $15.00—or even $5.00? 
Why not join the G. Y. C. now and win it! 
Are you on the lookout for new friends—new 
ideas—interesting things to do—parties 
that are different? Watch your G. Y. C. 
page and join the G. Y. C. today. It requires 
nothing from you and means everything for 
you. HAZEL GREY 


The G. Y. C. 


‘The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’— Join Now! 









"ibe 


Lucille found that the linen thread had to be pulled gently and the silk thread coaxed to come 
along after & anon she was making her handkerchief 


As Natalie is an expert at Frenc' 


nots and the lazy-daisy stitch, she added that to the handkerchiefs 


for which Lucille had drawn the threads 


HANDKERCHIEFS ARE ALWAYS 
ACCEPTABLE 


WHILE the Workbox thought that 
handkerchiefs were hardly original 
inspirations when it came to planning one’s 
Christmas list, they agreed enthusiastically 
that they’d never met anyone who didn’t 
always need one more. Here are the direc- 
tions for the ones they have just finished 
making. They have tried making them on 
crépe de chine with Paintex, too, but these 
are the prettier and more practical kind, 
they decided. 

As you probably know, handkerchief linen 
can be bought by the yard, and you can 
draw the threads yourself to make squares of 
12 inches. Of course you can buy these 
squares already cut, for about 17 cents each, 
and in many lovely colors. 





A just-begun and a finished hankie 


After a thread is drawn to true up the 
edges of a square, the handkerchief is ready 
for the design. For example, 1} inches is 
measured down one side of the square, and 
one thread the length of the linen is drawn 
out. Then this measurement is repeated on 
the other three sides and the thread drawn. 
The next thread to the one already pulled is 
then started and a colored silk thread tied 
to the end of it with a tiny knot. When the 
linen and silk threads are tied together, the 
linen thread should be pulled, and that will 
bring the silk one through into the handker- 
chief, cable fashion. Lucille found that this 

rocess is difficult and that the linen thread 
- to be pulled slowly and gently coaxed to 
get the silk thread through. When the 
silk thread is in, tie a thread of colored floss 
to it and pull the silk thread, leaving the 
floss. Do this around all four sides. 

Now you are ready to put in a design. 
Do this by crossing several bars in one 
corner; to cross the bars, cut the linen 
threads part way across the corner square. 
Small designs of two-strand floss sewed on in 
French knots can be added in one corner. 

To make these knots, start with twisting 
the floss five times around your needle and, 
instead of putting the needle back near the 
first hole you make, put it in about #4; of an 
inch from that when you put it through the 
linen the second time. Increase by two the 
number of times that you twist your floss 
each time that you draw your needle 
through the linen around the first knots. 
From five to six knots make a small flower. 
The leaves are green and are done in a lazy- 
daisy stitch. Embroidered initials would 
make a lovely handkerchief, too. 





SALLY, WILHELMINA OR 
BRIDGET ? 


AY Simmons they call her Sally Sim- 
mons. Priscilla Whipple from Bingham- 
ton, New York, who entered her in the 
Christmas Gift Suggestion Contest, calls her 
Bridget McCarthy. d the Workbox 
dubbed her Wilhelmina Workbox—Wil for 
short. The important thing about her is her 
mission in life, first as a good Christmas 
present (or gift for the girl who is having a 
kitchen shower), and secondly as a talented 
presider over the kitchen sink. Her lovely 
wavy hair is a dish mop. Her handsome 
shawl is a dish cloth. And her modish frock 
is made with a glass towel doubled and 
frilled around her neck and tied in front 
with a bow of ribbon. The foundation for 
these important accessories is a large wooden 
mixing spoon, on which her intelligent 
countenance should be daintily painted 
with washable water-color paints. Here is 
what the Workbox spent for Sally Wilhel- 
mina Bridget’s wardrobe: 


ooden spoon $.10 
Dish mop 10 
Glass towel 10 
Dish cloth 05 
3 yd. of ribbon 05 
i $.40 


Oxp FRIENDs IN DisGuIsE 


ATTRACTIVE plus practical describes 
the lettuce, celery and parsley bags. 
They are made from one yard of the best 
quality cheese cloth. The lettuce bag is 114 
inches wide by 16 inches long when it is 
finished. The celery bag is 8} inches wide by 
13? inches long, and the parsley bag 8 inches 
wide by 93 inches long. 

Before the bags were stitched upon the 
sewing machine, the names were written on 


COMING NEXT WEEK—The Announcement of the Prize Winners in the Christmas 
Gift Suggestion Contest. 

ictures for the G. Y. C. Cover-photograph Contest? I'll be 

Haze GREY 


Have you sent in your 


glad to send you the rules for a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 





each with a soft heavy pencil and then out- 
lined in different colors of washable floss, 
When the bags were stitched, about an inch 
having been left to turn down around the 
top for the hem for the draw tape, white 
}-inch tape was inserted. 


Tue G. Y. C. Tapestry Bac 


To make it you will need: 

A piece of tapestry ribbon 13 inches long 
by 6% inches wide. 

Lining moiré ribbon half a yard long and 
same width as pews 

1 yard of silver cord. 

¢ yard fancy braid. 

1 io. top with chain attached. 

1 button (the G. Y. C. used a silver one, 
to Sir with the silver braid and bag 
top). 

Inner canvas the same length and width as 


tapestry. 

First, fold over one end of the tapestry toa 
point and cut off evenly the two little trian- 
gular corners, leaving one end of the ribbon 
pointed (see photograph). Then line the 
tapestry with canvas (exactly the same 
length and width) and insert the bag top. 








Finally, cover with the moiré ribbon. You 
will have a small piece of the moiré ribbon 
left over. Cut this off, hem the edges. Trim 
one edge of this little piece with silver braid 
and .then sew it, along the bottom, un- 
trimmed edge, 7 inches from the straight 
bottom edge of the bag. This will make an 
inner pocket, trimmed with the braid. To 
make two little inside pockets for hankie, 
comb, vanity or change purse, stitch it down 
the center. Fold up the tapestry 4 inches 
and sew down each side. Cover the edges of 
the bag with the silver cord. In sewing the 
cord around, leave a loop at ihe top point to 
make the buttonhole. The fancy braid is 
sewed on the moiré lining just instde the top 

int and sides, to make an attractive finish. 

ast of all, sew the button on 3 of an inch in 
the center from the bottom of the bag, and 
your bag is finished. Lovely color combina- 
tions of tapestry and moiré are possible, and 
moiré is especially good this winter, too, 
for handbags. 

A brown tapestry ribbon with dull gold 
and crimson in its pattern, and lined with 
cocoa-colored moiré, would be charming. 


Cost of Materials 


Tapestry ribbon.......... $ .94 
Moiré ribbon............ «ae 
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Wuy Buy a Launpry Bac? 


WHY, says the G. Y. C. Workbox, when 
youcan make one for 48 cents and they 
cost $1.00! Get a 10-cent celluloid doll, 4 
yard of cretonne, 2} yards of 1-inch satin 
wash ribbon and 1 yard of }-inch ribbon. 

The cretonne should be folded over and 
cut in an oval the length and width of the 
goods, then stitched around the edge on the 
sewing machine, leaving an 8-inch opening 
across the top. The edges are bound with the 
wide ribbon. So is the 6-inch slit which 
should be made in the center of the front side 
of the bag. Put in the doll at the part you 
have left open at the i and gather the 
cretonne around its neck. The pieces of 
cretonne which were cut from the sides in 
cutting the oval make the little cap, and the 
left-over corners make a kerchief which is 
bound with the 1-inch ribbon. Part of the 
narrow ribbon makes a little bow for the side 
of the cap, and a little piece of the same 
narrow ribbon is tied around the neck with 
the bow in front. The finishing touch is a 12- 
inch piece of the wide ribbon folded to make 
a 6-inch loop by which the bag is hung. 


From Gi 
Rp Bi tes | 














The corduroy ($4.00) comes in cherry or 
blue, small, medium or large size, and be- 
sides being lined has a shirred standy-up 
collar and shirred cuffs. The tailored flan- 
nel ($12.50) comes in combinations of 
tan, blue or rose, and in the same sizes. If 
you send check or money order, I'll be 

to get them for you at Filene’s. H. G, 





rl to Girl 


Dearest Suzanne: 

By this time you too have heard from 
Marion Webster about saving the week-end 
after Christmas. She probably wrote you 
the same thing she did to me, being a perfect 
hostess and kind enough to warn us against 
bringing the kind of clothes one usually 
takes visiting instead of sweaters and woolen 
stockings! One thing she wrote me: “It’s 
usually around zero here in the early morn- 
ing, and you'll find it ever so much easier 
to hop out for breakfast if you bring a wrap- 
per instead of your best visiting negligee!”’ 
Not having anything warm but my old 
quilted one, this was rather sad until mother 
came to the rescue with the news that Aunt 
Mary had sent her a check to get me one for 
Christmas, and she’d planned to have me 
help choose it with her anyway. So with 
these two darlings finally to choose from I 
decided on the cherry-red corduroy and plan 
to christen it on Christmas morning. The 
striped tailory one would be great to wear 
at school—it’s brand-new style, and the 
long sleeves make it nice to study in. 

Above all, hope for snow on December 30 
—TI can hardly wait to see everyone again 





at Marion’s! 
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First Aid to Good Looks: If you have a 
beauty problem still unsolved, as most of us 
ave, here are preparations chosen because 
they are particularly suited to the needs of a 


| 

| 
young girl. They are both inexpensive and 
reliable, and for a 2-cent stamp I'll be glad 
to send you the helpful list of their names: 
and prices. HazEL GREY 
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Domestic Science Experts 
testify +. - 
“ t, 
ream of Tartar 
Baking Powder 


is best? + + 












Sent Free: Complete Cook 
Book. Write for it to Royal 
Baking Powder Co., 
Dept. 9, 110 E. grst St., 
New York City. 


Made with pure 

cream of tartar. 

Contains no alum; 

leaves no bitter 
taste. 





© the Best Gift 
for Chrisimas 


! St will be treasured a lifetime? 


This Christmas, present the “Su- 
preme Authority” to your family or 
to the friend whom you wish both 
to please and to help. It is a gift of 
constant service for years to come. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 
















A Library in One Volume in dic- 
tionary form, equivalent in type matter 
toa 15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2,700 
pages there are 451,000 entries includ- 
ing 407,000 vocabulary terms; thou- 
sands of new words, such as Blue Cross, 
Le Mort Homme, pogo, helicopter, 
Vimy, glycyl, Putsch,audio- 
frequency, etc; 32,000 geo- 4 
graphical subjects; 12,000 Vy 


biographical entries; 
100 valuable tables; over % (io 
OY. 


6,000 illustrations. Con- 
stantly up to date. Get 
the Best. 


Praised by hundreds of 
Supreme Court Judges as 
their authority; indorsed by 





Co: 


aN 


Presidents and Department Heads of 
leading Universities, Colleges, and Nor- 
mal Is ; used for over fifty years 
as standard by the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington and indorsed 
by high officials in all branches of the 
Government. 


G. @ C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 
MAM, THES COUPON 













NAA. G. & C. Merriam Co.. Springfield, Mass. 
IN Send-me, without cost, specimen pages 
< WAX. of Wedster’s New International Dic- 
we tionary on Regular and India 
go papers, booklet, “You Are the 
Ss Jury,”” and set of pocket maps. 
» 2 (Youth's Comp. 12-26) 
Fy 
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HERE were once two baby 
sisters who lived in a city 
of the Middle West. Some 
one who loved them 
dearly used to tell them 
stories. Best of all they 

liked the story of the Three Bears 
and Goldilocks. 

One summer afternoon when the 
weather was so warm the robins sat 
with their mouths open the baby 
sisters were put in their white cribs 
at nap time and told to go to sleep. 
Inafew minutesdear little Mary Anna 
was sound asleep. But Laura, who 
was almost three years old, tossed 
and tossed and cried and cried be- 
cause she could not go to sleep. 

The one who used to tell them 
stories was sorry that Laura could 
not sleep. She said, ‘“The weather is 
too warm. I will take you on the 
porch and rock you. I will tell you 
the story of the Three Bears!”’ 

She did, and Laura stopped cry- 
ing. Suddenly the Story-Telling-One 
thought of something different. 
Then said she, “I will tell you a 
story about one time when Little 
Bear could not finish his nap because 
the forest band woke him up!”’ 


Then she gave him a pail of blueberries to take home to his Father Bear and a 


THE CHIL 


DREN'S 






“9 uppose you sit down at the table and wait for ‘your breakfast’ 


; 


THE LITTLE BEARS AT HOME 
By Frances Margaret Fox 
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Here is quite a new story about Little Bear—it’s almost more like a 
play, and.so we’ve made a list of the characters who took part in making 


it for you: 


The Story-Telling-One—Frances Margaret Fox 
The Pattern-Maker—Georgia Eldredge Hanley 
The Picture-Taker—George B. Brayton 


The Bear-Maker—YOU 


and 
The Playmate-Bear—LITTLE BEAR HIMSELF. 


a a 6 as a 6 a 6 a 8 hs FS a ss Ps os Ps Pg Ps Ps Os Ps Os Ps ks PS 





basket of flowers for his Mother Bear 


Laura liked that story. Over and 
over she said, ‘‘Please tell it again!” 

So the Story-Teller wrote it and 
sent it to The Youth’s Companion 
for all small children to laugh about. 
Thus also more and more stories 
were told and written about the 
Little Bear of the Three Bears’ 
family, until now there are so many 
of them that they fill books! 

In all these years, however, no 
one has ever seen that Little Bear, 
not even Laura and Mary Anna, 
except through the magic gates. The 
trail leading back to the ancient 
forest where Little Bear lives with 
his Father Bear and his Mother 
Bear and all their friends is lost. 

So children cannot play with him. 
Besides, if Little Bear ever should 
leave the ancient forest to visit us, 
he could not be everywhere at once. 
There is only one of him, and there 
are thousands and thousands of 
children who would like him for a 


! pet. 

Pe the Story-Telling-One only laughs 
at this. She says, “Let the children 
look at Little Bear’s pictures and 
just think about him!” 


Then one day the Pattern-Maker, 
who loves babies and all small 
children, said, ‘The children are 
right about it. All of them every- 
where should have Little Bears to 
play with!” 

That very day she made a pat- 
tern that looked like our Little Bear, 
and the world began to be happier 
that same minute. The Pattern- 
Maker laid her pattern on cloth, cut 


out his pieces and sewed them 
together. Then she stuffed him with 
cotton, sewed on two eyes, two ears, 
a nose and a mouth, and then she and 
the children with her, laughed for 
joy. 

“‘Here,”’ said she, ‘‘is Little Bear!” 
And there he was. All he needed 
was a cap and some trousers and a 
pink checked pocket handkerchief 


" Pete ged 








to make him sort of dressed up. 

Then said the Pattern-Making- 
One to the Little Bear, “Suppose you 
sit down at the table and wait for 
your breakfast to be served!” 

After breakfast was served and 
the dishes cleared away, the Pattern- 
Maker gave Little Bear a pail of 
blueberries to take home to his 
Father Bear and a big basket of 
flowers for his Mother Bear. After 
that she told him that he ought to 
go to school and learn to count and 
study geography. 

The Pattern-Making-One had 
such a good time playing with her 
stuffed toy Little Bear that she 
asked him to be good and have his 
picture taken by the  Picture- 
Taker to send to all the children 
everywhere. 

The Story-Telling-One says that 
soon after that she showed the 
pictures of the made-with-a-pattern 
Little Bear to Little Bear himself, in 
the ancient forest, and he was de- 
lighted. He says he hopes that 
every one of the children who love 
him may have a Pattern-Maker’s 
Little Bear to play with. He espe- 
cially wishes them to have the toy 
bears in the winter, when all real 
wildwood bears are sound asleep 
in their caves and hollow logs. Then 
Little Bear sent his love to children 
everywhere and cuddled down to 
sleep all winter. 

As for the pattern bears, you will 
find them comforting playmates. 
One of their favorite games is hide- 
and-seek. They like to play go-to- 
sleep-in-a-winter-cave and then be 





After that she told him that he ought to go to school and learn to count and 
study geography 
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7 HOW TO GET & 
_THE PATTERN 


A pattern is all ready to 
be mailed to you for 15 
cents in stamps, cash or 
money order; it is printed 
full size in green ink on 
a strong pattern paper, 
and full directions for 
making Little Bear come 
with each pattern. 

The Editor of the 
Children’s Page 
8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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found by hunters. All the children 
but one in the game blind their eyes. 
The one with wide-open eyes has to 
help the Little Bear find his hiding 
cave, and then call out ‘‘Ready!” 
The child who first finds Little Bear 
is the next one to help him hide. 

The Little Bears, though, would 
rather help their owners think up 
their own games. ; 

And nobody knows how many 0! 
them are waiting this minute for a 
chance to jump into their patterns, 
to be cut out and stuffed. 

If you should find Little Bear 
waiting to play with you Christ- 
mas morning, wouldn’t you be 
happy! 
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INGSBURY Motor Truck, 
K No. 318. 25 inches long. 

Handsomely finished in 
two colors of enamel, with 
rubber tires, cushioned 
bumper and lifelike accesso- 
ries. Spring motor, wound 
crank-fashion from the front. 
A toy that will make thou- 
sands of American children 
happy this Christmas. 
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Load it up 
and start away .7 


AVE a trucking business all your own! Load up to capacity at your “‘ warehouse,” 
crank your motor — which winds the strong powerful spring. All set! Put the motor 
into gear with the lever beside the driver’s seat. And away you go. 


Around the corner a package to be delivered. Pull back the lever at the driver’s seat — 
brakes on — the truck has stopped. Deliver your package and you’re off to the next stop. 
Don’t stop yet to crank — your truck will run 200 feet before this is again necessary. 


Here is a real toy that will make you the envy of every boy on the street. It is the finest toy 
we have ever built — and Kingsbury has built fine toys for over 35 years. Price $15. ($16.50 
west of the Mississippi.) Other Kingsbury Motor-driven toys from $1 up. 


Better put this on your ‘‘Christmas Stocking List” right now. 


KINGSBURY 


& MororR DRIVEN Toys 


This wonderfully lifelike motor truck is just one ofan showing Kingsbury Toys for Christmas, write for this 
almost endless series of mechanical and pull toys made book and we will tell you how you may secure Kings- 
in Keene, N. H., by Kingsbury. @ You ought tohave bury Toys quickly. 

the Catalog that shows and describes them — Fire 

Engines, Ladder Trucks, Hose Wagons, Busses, 

Delivery Wagons, Tractors, Trolley Cars — every THIS NON-SKID ERASER, 10c 
kind of wheeled toy you can think of, all finished in Send 10c coin for this miniature disc 
lifelike natural manner, and priced in a range within wheel whose non-skid balloon tire is 
everybody’s means. @ If your dealer is not now _ really a rubber eraser. 




















KINGSBURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 84 MYRTLE ST., KEENE, N. H. 


Dealers Note: Our complete line sold and displayed by Riemann-Seabrey Company, 215 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Thousands of f 
BoyScoutsand § 
Scoutmasters 
are now using these mar- 
velous new pens. And we a 
offered to buy all of them ~—— 

back at full price if they didn’t prove to be the 
\ best pens sold at any price! 

.\ 


4 FREE with your Postal Pen 


you get five postcards, each worth 50c, on the purchase price of another 

Postal Pen. Sell these premium postcards for 50c each and earn back 

the full price of your pen, or dispose of them any way you wish — 

P AL Whatever You Make On Them Is Yours to Keep. But mail the 
OST. % coupon NOW. (State whether you want men’s or women’s model). 

















PEN CO., 4 

INC., Desk 140 

41 Park Row ¢ Read These Remarkable Features 

New York City e It is Transparent — You can always see exactly how much ink you've 
got. Can’t run unexpectedly dry. 


Please send me % 
one Postal Reservoir & 
Pen, and five special 
Premium Postcards 
which I may give away * 
or dispose of at 50c each. 
I will pay postman $2.50 & 
upon receipt of the pen. If 
after 5 days’ use I desire to 
return the Postal Pen, you * 
agree to refund purchase price. 
The size I want is checked below. 


It is Unbreakable — You can even step on it without injuring it. A 

wonderful pen for red-blooded boys. 

It’s the Smoothest Writing Pen You Ever Saw— Big, Solid 

14-Karat gold point, tipped with the finest iridium. 

It is Self-filling — The easiest of all pens to fill. 

It Holds 3 to 4 Times More Ink Than Any Other Self-fill- 
ing Pen.—Fill it once a month and get real writing mileage. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
The materials and craftsmanship are absolutely guaran- 
teed to be equal or superior in quality to those found 
in any other pen, whether sold at $7, $8.75 or more. 








Men’s size...... Women’s size...... re 
PRE cb tnsnssnaiwadxsasinsndaier 
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If you live outside the United States send 
International Money Order with coupon. 





The Postal Reservoir Pen has been tested a 


“The best fountain pen I ever used,”’ the governor of the Y. C. Lab 





Test and Approval is issued. 


(The official testing laboratory conducted by The Youth’s Companion Magazine). 


stated in the official report on which the Y. C. Lab Certificate of reported, ‘‘that the price is only $2.50, because it looks like one three 


nly One Way 


You Can Get This 
Remarkable Pen! 


Have You Ever Before Heard 
of a Fountain Pen That You 
Could ‘‘Try Before You Buy’’? 


Guaranteed Equal to Any 
$7 or $8:75 Pen in Quality 


HE man who invented this amazing pen consented 

to let us sell it only under one condition — that we 

work out a plan whereby the price would be within 
the reach of everyone, instead of selling it at $7.00 or 
$8.75, the price of other pens of equal quality. 

Of course, it was impossible to sell this remarkable pen 
through the stores. Their profit alone on a $7.00 or $8.75 
pen is more than what you actually pay for the POSTAL 
RESERVOIR .PEN. And so we decided to let Uncle Sam 
do the selling for us — through the United States mails. 


The Pen That Says “Fill Me Up” When Empt 


Every boy and girl needs a Postal Pen! Think of owning a splen- 
did, big pen that holds 4 times more ink than other self-filling pens, 
that is transparent and unbreakable, that always writes, never 
scratches or splutters. The material and the workmanship of the 
Postal Pen (named POSTAL because it is sold by mail only) are 
guaranteed to he equal or superior to the materials used in the high- 
est priced pens. Solid 14-karat gold point, iridium tipped. And never 
before have so many improvements and refinements been combined 
_in a single, handsome, smooth-writing, never-clogging pen that you 
will be proud to own and delighted to use. 

And remember, we don’t ask you to buy the Postal Pen until you 
have actually used it. Don’t even try to judge what a remarkably 
fine pen it is until you use it. Simply mail the coupon and see for 
yourself what a wonderful pen it is. Mail it now so that you will 
have time to use your Free Premium Postcards for Christmas 
presents. 


SEND NO MONEY— Mail Coupon 


Merely mail the coupon below. It entities you to a Postal Pen “on 
approval.” We need no salesmen. When your pen arrives, deposit 
$2.50 with the postman. If after 5 days’ hard use you do not agree 
that the Postal is the best pen you ever saw, return it and your $2.50 
will be promptly refunded. 


Dostal 


RESERVOIR PEN 


POSTAL PEN CO., Inc., Desk 140, 41 Park Row, New York City 


Actual 
Size of 
Men’s 
Model 





APPROVED 


AFTER TEST 
BY THE 


Y.C.LAB 
1926 







nd officially approved by the Y. C. Lab 


“It is hard to convince people,’’ another member of the Y. C. Lab 


times as expensive.” 





